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cae 5.000 People 


—mainly Eskimos—inhabit the bleak and lonely 


120.000 Square Miles 


of Labrador, where, from November to April, there is no break in 
intensity of the cold. 
For many years our Missionaries from our four stations at Makkoy/ 
Hopedale, Nain and Hebron have laboured on, ministering to the needs of 
people in one of the most inhospitable and sparsely populated but fruitful fie 
Will you please remember them in your prayers and with a gift to 
iti£it. ai, —~" 
4 President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., L.4 


aa ° 9 de ll 

Odenecnwicaan Office: 27 PAUL ST., FINSBUM| 

eo e LONDON, E.C.2.. 
Maissions z 


A British Society directed British 
(The oldest Protestant Missionary Church, 1732.) * ws 





Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the 
Moravian ach, ene Me greny erveniy Gre of sham one BEetenacion, a compet Sih ey 
one in five thousand among Protestant Churches generally. 


FOREIGN STAMPS will be gratefully received, the sale of which helps the funds of the 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIO 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the W 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of mission 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditic 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate studj 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and ti) 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the H 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogic 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Libr 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 





Year-book seat upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIO! 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 
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**UNUM CORPUS SUMUS IN CHRISTO”’ 


: THE WORLD'S 
/EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 
30 BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


The central and universal Alliance of Evangelical Churches and 
Christians of British and Foreign Nations, the foundation object of 
which is the furtherance of Christian Union and Co-operation on 

the Scriptural basis of Truth and Love. 


| MMIANCE 


1846 ¢ 1946 


THE CENTENARY 


CELEBRATIONS IN LONDON 
OCTOBER 20th to 27th 


will include 


CENTENARY SERMONS, in appointed London Churches, 


including St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
CENTENARY THANKSGIVING MEETING 


in the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, Monday, October 21st. 

| CENTENARY HISTORY OF THE ALLIANCE 

4 (Illustrated. Price Five Shillings.) 
CENTENARY LITERATURE—Free on application 


CENTENARY ADHESIVE STAMPS 
(for use on correspondence.) 


IT IS THE DESIRE 
to promote Centenary Celebrations in every 
Country, and ail interested are asked 
kindly to communicate with the General 
Secretary, Mr. H. Martyn Gooch, M.B.E. 


| THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 





| 30 BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.Cc.1 


























Learning and Liking it— 
with °“PLASTICINE 


4 
Creative talent often inherent in young minds is g 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt's d 


‘Plasticine.’ Clean, safe and hygienic, it is the 
ideal scholastic modelling medium. 


Refuse substitutes. None other is genuine ‘ Plasticine.’ 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
43 BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL] | Proshyterian :s 
and AFRICAN STUDIES mc 
University of London, W.C.1 Church of England 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 \ 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN Recruits wanted for work in 
ie anand SOUTH-EAST CHINA 
he School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most MALAYA 
Asiatic and African, languages and BENGAL 
the cultures relating thereto in — 
the following six departments : Ministers — 
India, Burma and Ceylon Women Evangelists . 
Far East Educationists | S] 
Near and Middle East Doctors and Nurses [Md 
Africa intmeabaitoa Thi: 
Phonetics and Linguistics he 
Oriental History and Law For Information apply to in” 
Knactel - arene Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. | Ne 
pecial attention is given to the Miss J. GALT, B.A 
“e uistic training of missionaries. 
efresher courses and opportuni- PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, Ne 
a for research are provided for 134 GEORGE STREET, 
those on leave. LONDON, W.1 Nc 





























100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE | 
THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY |} ,, 


founded in 1841 still carries on its work of (1) ‘Training students as fully qualified Medical 

Missionaries ; over 300 have been helped to go out under the different Missionary Societies 
55 tothe London Missionary Suciety; 36 to the Church Missionary Society; 70 to Ne 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these formerly United Free Church of Scotland) ; 19 to 
the English Presbyterian Church: 19 to the Baptist Missionary Society; 18 to the 
Methodist Missionary Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian Church; 6 to the China 
Inland Mission; 13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various others. Two accepted Ne 
Missionaries working with the Red Cross in Free China. The number of students 
at present in training is 24. { 
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(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinburgh where these students work; and (3) Maintains a In 
Hospital in Nazareth and Damascus. Will you help to send Ambassadors of Love and Peace /f 
throughout this troubled world ? 156 





Office: 56 GEORGE SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 8 
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PRAYER MANUAL OF THE 
CENTRAL ASIAN PRAYER 
FELLOWSHIP 


THE REMEMBRANCER gives guidance in Prayer for all Nations 
—for Special Requests—for C.A.M. Missionaries and their Work. 
One who uses The Remembrancer regularly writes, ‘IT IS THE 
MOST HELPFUL PRAYER CYCLE | HAVE EVER SEEN.’ 


os CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 


J * oV ear ak ; 
en oe AT Victoria Street, Westminster, London, $.W.1 
Ras | DIRECTOR: HON. TREASURER: 
és) Rev, Ernest E, Grimwood Brig.-General H, Biddulph 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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STUDIES IN THE WORLD MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


This series of ‘*Studies in the World Mission of Christianity—World Papers Published 
by the International Missionary Council’? has now been enlarged to include the following : 


No. |. CHURCH GROWTH IN KOREA 
By ALFRED W. WASSON. Paper, 75 cents. 1934, 


No. ll. THE MEDIEVAL MISSIONARY 
By JAMES THAYER ADDISON. Cloth. $1.00; paper, 75 cents. 1936. 


No. lil. THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AMONG RURAL 
PEOPLE. 4 joint study. Cloth, $1.50. 1946. 
No. IV. THE FAMILY AND ITS CHRISTIAN FULFILMENT 
A joint study. Cloth, $1.00. 1946, 

No. V. NEW BUILDINGS ON OLD FOUNDATIONS 
By J. MERLE DAVIS. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 1946. 

No. VI. RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: AN INQUIRY 

By M. SEARLE BATES. Cloth, $3.50 (17/6 net). Reprinted 1946. 


No. Vil. THE HIGHWAY OF PRINT 
By RUTH URE. Cloth, $1.50. 1946. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY rome ea 














156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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SOWING 
THE SEED 
OF THE 
GOSPEL 
IN THE 
HEARTS 
OF MEN 


® The following letter was received 
from a man in Puerto Rico: 


@ “For some time I have had a standing order for 100 copies of THE 
UPPER ROOM (in Spanish), and have been giving a copy to each of my 
companions where I work. Several weeks ago I made up my mind to 
discontinue this, because I felt that they did not appreciate the value of that 
which I found so helpful, and because it entailed the sacrifice of a part of 
a very limited income. 


@ “ After the letter was written, cancelling the order, I kept thinking of it, 
and something within me seemed to tell me that I had acted too hastily. I 
felt a deep sorrow, which one feels when he commences a good work and 
then gives it up. About this time the shipment of the 100 copies for 
the next quarter arrived, as my letter had not been received in time to 
cancel the order for this shipment. My soul experienced great joy and at 
once I made up my mind to continue the work which I had begun. Please 
continue to send me the 100 copies forever. The seed of the Gospel has to 
be sown in the hearts of men.” 


@ Throughout the world The Upper Room is sowing 
—and nurturing—the seed of the Gospel in the hearts 
of men. Give it a chance and it will help you reap a 
harvest, wherever you may be. 


The April-May-fune issue is now ready for mailing. Send your order today. 
English and Spanish editions, 10 or more to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid. 
Single yearly subscriptions in U.S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid ; 
four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Envelopes for 
remailing $1.00 per 100, Order from 


The Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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FORTHCOMING 


PUBLICATIONS 





THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER IN INDIA 
C. W. Ranson, 8s. 6d. net. 
The English version of the recently 

published Indian edition 

“All who are interested in the vital 
problems of the Church in India ought 
to read the book and let it lead to 
thought and action.’’—N.C.C. Review. 


THE PLANTING OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA 
Cc. P. Groves, B.D., 21s. net. 
Vol. r. 


of Christianity in Africa from the times 


This volume covers the story 


of the Early Church to the year 1840. 


Volume 2 is in preparation. 


—— LUTTERWORTH PRESS, London & Redhill 


ISLAM AND 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
J. Windrow Sweetman, 18s. net. 


Part1, Vol. 2. The second of four books 
covering the inter-relation between the 
theological teaching of Islam and the 
theological content in the teaching of 


the Christian Fathers. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF 
THE FAITH 
Godfrey E. Phillips, 10s. 6d. 
An over-all survey of the Church’s 
history and present practice in one 
matter, namely how, and what it 
transmits to the younger generation 

and to converts. 











THE WOMEN OF NEW INDIA AND NEW CHINA 
need all the help that 
CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF THE WEST 
can give. 


But the Ranks of C.E.Z.M.S. missionaries in the field 
are sorely depleted. 


MORE MISSIONARIES AND MONEY ARE 
NEEDED. 


Help us to reinforce our Missionaries or to 
build up a Victory Fund for the New Advance. 


art of 
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today. 
ostpaid. 
stpaid ; 


pes for Offers of Service or Donations should be sent to the Secretary. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


19/21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.|! 
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Two 
infested ground. Result: that on left (treated 
with *‘ Atlas A’’) undamaged : that on right (un- 
treated) attacked and largely destroyed. Test 
conducted in Rhodesia by an independent body. 


identical stakes were buried in Termite- 


Scores of similar tests and the practical experience 
of users in termite-infested regions throughout the 
world have established beyond doubt that ‘‘ Atlas 
A’’ Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
vicinity. Yet, ‘Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. 
Surfaces treated can subsequently be painted or 
varnished, as desired. 


In addition to providing complete protection against 
ligniperdous insects, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ also arrests and 
prevents dry rot and fungi, and renders timber 
highly resistive to fire. 


The treatment is simple—either brush-coating or 
immersion—and as ‘* Atlas A’’ is supplied highly 
concentrated (for dilution with water) the cost is 
very reasonable. Send now for full particulars of 


[LAS 


Mea MIAMI NING? 
Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 


Agents tn principal commercial 
centres of the world, including 
the following : 


Bercian’ A. de Geyter, Elizabeth- 
Conco ville 
Nogueira & Co., Leopold: 
ville 
BRITISH C. Melhado & Sons, 


Honpuras Belize 
B. W. Inpigs Stockists throughout 
Cryton . Lee, Hedges & Co. Ltd, 
P.O. Box 84, Colombo 
Fr. Eguat. Georges Barnier, Brazza- 
AFRICA ville 
Inp1a. . Denis Malcolm & Co. Ltd, 
P.O. Box 438, Bombay 
Elford Edwards Ltd, 
7 Old Court House St. 
alcutta 
Kenya & Gailey & Roberts Ltd. 
UGANDA P.O. Box 667, Nairobi 
Mauritius R. Hudson, Boite Postale 
161, Port Louis 


Natat . H. V. Marsh, Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box 253, Pieter 
maritzburg 

Ruopesia Harrison & Hughson Ltd., 

Box 508, Salisbury ; Bula- 


wayo and Ndola. 
Tanoanyika J. S. Davis & Co. Ltd, 
Dar-es-Salaam & Tange 
Transvaat S. Harding, P.O. Box 
2233, Johannesburg 
British & African Eng. Co. 
Ltd., Accra, Sekondi, 
Lagos, and Freetown 


West 
AFRICA 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Ridley Duppuy: Friend and Bishop. 2/-, by post 2/2. 


R. E. Doccetr. A brief but delightful biography of one who 
had many friends in C.M.S. in London, China (where he was 
Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong), and in Worcester. Printed 
privately, but copies may be had from C.M.S. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 





A World Picture Book of Prayers. 3/6, by post 3/10. ° 
P. L. Garuicx. A gift book for young children. 





Boys and Girls of Africa, Egypt and Palestine. 2/6, by post 2/10. 
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Publications of the 
LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


GLORIOUS COMPANY 
By CECIL NORTHCOTT 


The story of one hundred and fifty 
years of service to the world by the 
London Missionary Society is told 
in this book. It is a stirring record 
of the mighty past and a vision of 
great tasks to be attempted. 


Illustrated. Price 5s. 4d. post free 
* 
NEWS 


A pictorial presentation of vast 
issues facing the Christian Church 
which should be widely circulated 
in youth clubs and among thinking 
people everywhere. 


Price 1s. 2d. post free 
* 


THE DOCTOR ABROAD 
By ERNEST H. JEFFS 
Medical work is ever an appealing 
side of missionary enterprise, and 
Mr. Jeffs has rendered great service 
in rewriting this account of a great 

Christian undertaking. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 3d. post free 
* 


WHERE TWO TIDES MEET 
By CONSTANCE FAIRHALL 


Moving letters written from Papua 
to Australia. They tell the story 
of the meeting of suffering with 
healing and of superstition with 
Love. 


Price 2s. 3d. post free 
* 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN 
An exposition of the plans of the 
Society to enter the new chapter 
in the history of the human race, 
now beginning. 
Price 1s. 2d. post free 
Order from : 
THE 


LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.|I. 








BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS and YOUTH WORKERS 


LET’S READ THE — 
W. J. DOIDGE, B.A., 

READINGS IN ary ane TESTA- 
MENT. By W. J. DOIDGE, B.A., B.D. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT, ITS 
WRITERS AND THEIR MESSAGE. 
By C. F. HUNTER, B.A. .. 

THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN. 
A. W. HARRISON, B.A., B.Sc., D.D. 

METHODS OF TEACHING. By D. M. 
GILL and A. M. PULLEN . ; 

PRIMARY TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK. 
By F. HINDLE 

JUNIOR SERVICE BOOK. By ‘D. w. 
STREET 

TALK PLUS CHALK. A tendheck « on 
theuseofablackboard. By W.BURMAN 

SERVICE OF YOUTH BOOK. A 
handbook on club organization and 
management. By D. EDWARDS-REES, 
M.A. 


By 


By 


A RURAL YOUTH SERVICE. "By D. 
EDWARDS-REES, M.A 

YOUTH AT WORSHIP. Readings ond 
prayers for use with Young People’s 
Fellowships,etc. Compiled by G.S. PAIN 


3/6 


4/6 
(Postage extra on above prices) 


METHODIST YOUTH DEPARTMENT 
Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 
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‘SUNDAY SCHOOL 


| SPECIALISTS 


HEN faced with a technical prob- 

lem in business you consult a 
| firm of specialists. ry the same 
| method when faced with a Sunday- 
| school problem. Turn to the specialist | 
| organization, the National Sunday- 
| school Union, which for over 140 
years has been pioneering in Sunday 
| School work. 


| An interdenominational team of writers | 

| contributes to its excellent range of | 

| Sunday-school lesson helps. One of | 

| the great advantages of getting your) 

| supplies from this famous publishing 
house is that it stocks all the best lesson | 
| helps, pictures, scholars’ books, etc. 


| Advice on all matters relating to re-| 

| ligious education is freely given. Send 

| for lists, explaining your needs, to the | 
| General Manager. 


‘NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIO 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 


Will friends at home please ask 
whether their Churches are “ by- 
passing’’ work for Muslims in 
India, and find out for how many 
years this has been going on, and 
ascertain whether it has been a 
matter of policy or of neglect ? 





——— 


W. H. Smith’s Bookshop at Kendal 


THE BOOKSHOPS OF 
BRITAIN 


It would be most encouraging to 
learn that more missions are now 
planning for some of their number 


to prepare to engage in Muslim 
work for the major part of their 
time. 


Contributions for the promotion of 
Christian interest in India’s one 
hundred million Muslims, and en- 
quiries in regard to courses of study, 
may be sent to: 

DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, 


Principal. 

















Countless visitors to the English Lakes know 
Smith’s Kendal bookshop — just one of the 
346 Smith bookshops to be found in England 
and Wales. When next you are home 
W. H. Smith & Son will be pleased to satisfy 
your reading and ns uirements. 
Make a point of visi mith’s English 
psec neny 3 4 Paris Brussels when 
passing 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Lt. 


1,500 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 
Ds seniaaeanaiaiaalall 








The BIBLE SOCIETY 
in the New Era 
The Society has recently published : 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 
By LUMAN J. SHAFER, D.Lirr. 


| ‘cgpsendegerapeaiel in Japan has always been a minority move- 
ment, at no time numbering as much as one per cent of the 
pulation. In the early decades of this century its influence was 
far greater than its numbers would indicate, but in the decade or so 
prior to the second world war it was thrust into a decidedly minority 
position. The development of chauvinism, with its attendant em- 
hasis on Shintoism and the deification of the state, brought great 
cdahip to the Christians and restricted the growth of the Church. 
It was during this period that the shrine issue became acute. 
Readers will recall the discussions of this problem in Japan and Korea 
in articles in this Review.! In retrospect it is clear that this was a 
period of persecution for the Christian Church, motivated by the 
definite purpose on the part of ‘rightist’ groups either to stamp out 
Christianity altogether or to nationalize it so thoroughly as to make 
its basic universality negligible. 

As the war approached and the chauvinistic programme in Japan 
became more articulate, pressure was brought to bear for the 
unification of all Christian bodies into a single organization designed 
on the leadership principle. Thus the Church of Christ in Japan came 
into being in the late fall of 1940 and the Christian movement was 
brought under government supervision and control. It is true that 
§ there had been in the churches a strong union movement, largely 
§ under the leadership of laymen, for as long as twenty-five years. To 
many, therefore, this united church was the providential result of 
years of union effort in which the government served as the instru- 
ment for its consummation, but no one questions the fact that in its 
form and organization it was government imposed. Union of the 
churches was not prescribed in so many words. There was provision 

1 April and July 1940. 
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under the Religious Bodies Law for the recognition of local church 
—— outside the one united organization. Certain Anglican and 

eventh-day Adventist churches did refuse to join the union, but 
they were compelled to submit to the much less liberal supervision 
of provincial authorities as local bodies only, and the leaders of these 
churches were subjected during the war to severe questioning and 
in some cases to imprisonment. 

In other words, the law was designed to make it extremely diffi- 
cult for an a0 s desiring not to join the one church organization. 
The united church was organized at first with distinct denominational 
groupings, or blocs, maintained as an integral part of the organiza- 
tion, but during the early years of the war these disappeared and one 
centralized organization resulted. The head of the Church (now 
called Kyodan instead of Kyokai as formerly) appointed all the 
officers of the Church, including the minister of the foeal parish and 
the representatives on the central executive committee and the 
general assembly. 

During the war the leaders of the Church, after long and arduous 


discussions with the authorities, developed a catechism (they gave | 


up the attempt to adopt a creed) which was finally approved by the 
authorities. I have not had opportunity to examine this document, 
but those most critical of it insist that it is strongly coloured by 
Shintoist ideas. It would be strange if it were otherwise, when it is 
remembered that every word had to pass the scrutiny of a govern- 
ment generally unfriendly to Christianity and determined to make 
this ‘alien’ religion subservient to national ends. 

As a part of this programme of repression, all organizations in 
Japan had been forced, in the year preceding the outbreak of the 
war, to sever their omeniioal relationships. Consequently, even 

rior to the organization of the union church, churches and Christian 
institutions under this pressure had declined financial support from 
abroad, and adjustments had been made with respect to missionary 
relationships. As the war approached most missionaries withdrew, 


either on instructions from the boards or with the boards’ under- | 
standing and consent, and most of those who remained until the war | 


broke out returned on repatriation ships. 

Thus, by the early months of the war, so far as the external 
situation was concerned, the rightist groups had achieved their 
purpose. The Church had been completely cut off from western 
contact and brought into a position in its organizational form where 
it could be made subservient to state ends. 

Up to a certain point, also, their efforts were successful so far as 
the inner life of the Church was concerned. Except for conspicuous 
exceptions church leaders and lay members loyally supported the 
war. This is quite understandable, for they were surrounded by an 
iron ring of censorship and misinformation and were subject to the 
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terrific psychological compulsion resulting from an almost universal 
acceptance by the masses of the vast programme of war propaganda. 
Moreover, ministers were drafted for military service or factory 
labour, and some few were conscribed for pacification programmes in 
areas overrun by the Japanese army. Others were sent by the Church 
for longer or shorter visits to China and areas in the South Seas with 
the purpose of mediating between the army and the Chinese Church. 
, This undoubtedly served the army’s purpose, but at the same time, in 

many cases, it mitigated the situation for their fellow-Christians in 
these areas. It is fair to say that most of the Christians believed in the 
justice of Japan’s cause and hoped for victory. 

So far we have given the negative factors as realistically as possible, 
but it would be untrue to the facts to stop here. There was persistent 
and, in many cases, effective resistance to government pressure. The 
leaders of the Church fought valiantly to maintain essential Christian 
elements in the union church structure. While yielding reluctantly to 
government requirements in their struggle to keep these Christian 
| elements intact, they kept their basic Christian loyalties. The 

resisted every pressure to discontinue church services, and all 
over the country churches were kept open throughout the war. The 
majority of the Christian schools resisted government orders to 
remove Christian elements from their school charters, and in a large 
number of schools religious exercises were carried on right through 
the war. There were some prayers for victory in the churches, but 
there were also other prayers for peace and prayers that Japan might 
be worthy of victory. Each one seemed to draw a line beyond which 
he would not go. Different people drew this line in different places, 
but except in a very few cases never was there a conscious denial of 
basic loyalty to Christ and His Church. The visit of the Japanese 
Christian deputation to America in the spring of 1941 was in definite 
— to the rightist purpose to cut all international relation- 

ships, and throughout the war Christians maintained their spiritual 
fellowship with their Christian friends abroad. 

Whatever may have been the situation in the Church leading up 
to and during the war, on our visit to Japan in the fall of 1945 we 
| found the Church intact and vigorous in its faith. When one takes 
, account of all the circumstances, it seems nothing short of miraculous 
that this should be so. The hardships and preoccupations of the war 

ears had greatly decreased church attendance. The bombings of the 

t year of the war had resulted in dispersed congregations. Four 
hundred and fifty-five of the two thousand churches had been 
destroyed, and more than three hundred ministers had lost their 
libraries in the fires which destroyed their homes. Ministers were 
| depleted in physical energy and prematurely aged, but we found 
local church organizations intact and functioning: ministers were 
carrying on their regular work; church attendance was on the increase; 
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and everyone was animated by a new hope and a vigorous determina- 
tion to claim the new Japan for Christ. 

Perhaps the most important element in the situation was the 
presence of a vigorous spirit of criticism. The events of the last 
months of the war and the early weeks of the occupation had made it 
possible for the Japanese people to penetrate the fog of propaganda 
and misinformation and to leave the dream world in which they had 
been living. We found the Christians critical of their own attitudes 
during the war, and there were many expressions of penitence and 
regret. ‘Together with the general public they were extremely critical 
of their own military leadership. They laid the blame for the vast 
destruction by which they were daily surrounded upon their own 
military rather than upon the allied armies. We found them thinking 
clearly, realistically and courageously. Particularly among the 
younger ministers and the laymen there was severe criticism of the 
leadership of the Church and dissatisfaction with the union church 
organization. 

In our opinion, the Church in Japan, small in numbers and 
physically weakened though it may be, is in an excellent position for 
vigorous functioning in the days ahead. The abrogation of the 
Religious Bodies Law leaves the Church free to reconstruct its 
physical organization in line with the vigorous criticism referred to 
above. It may be unfortunate that during these next critical months 
so much energy and time will need to be expended in this reorganiza- 
tion, but it is a small price to pay if, in the result, the effects of the 
terrific crisis through which the Church has passed can thus be 
obviated and a new beginning made. 

We feel fairly certain of two things. The first is that the Christian 
community in Japan will not return to the denominational chaos of 
the pre-war years. We are convinced that while the form of the 
church reorganization was superimposed and government pressure 
gave the added impetus required to bring about a union of so com- 
prehensive a character, the drive toward union from within the 
Church was a factor of vital importance. This original union move- 
ment provides an important cohesive force to-day, and the experience 
of working together during the war has, on the whole, strengthened 
belief in union. Consequently, it is our opinion that the Christian 
community will not again return to the independent denominational 
organizations of pre-war days. 

Our second conclusion is that the Church of Christ will not 
continue as at present organized. As we have already indicated, the 
officers of the Church themselves recognize that the present Kyodan 
form of organization was prescribed by the government and must be 
changed. 


There are several alternative possibilities. One is that the present 


strong centralized union be continued under a true ecclesiastical 
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organization, with elective assemblies and officers. Under this form of 
organization the old denominational grouping would be merged into 
a true union church, with one general statement of creed and general 
boards or agencies charged with responsibilities for the whole Church. 
A second possibility is a form of reorganization which would leave 
the united church intact with central boards and agencies and one 
general creed for the whole Church, but with a stronger emphasis on 
the various groupings in the Church, giving these groupings the 
privilege of the adoption of additional creeds or confessions as they 
might desire. This would be in effect a return to the early form of 
union organization which existed at the beginning of the war, except 
that the over-all organization would be changed to conform to 
usual church practice. 

A third possibility is a form of organization giving still greater 
autonomy to former denominational groupings, while at the same 
time retaining a strong federal organization designed to carry on for 
the Christian movement, as a whole, many of the activities now carried 
on by the union church. 

It should also be said that, whether it be a true union church or 
a strong federation which emerges from the present movement in 
Japan toward reorganization, there will be certain groups which will 
maintain their independent denominational status. ‘The Seventh-day 
Adventists did not join the Church of Christ, and they will continue 
as an independent organization. The same is true of the group of 
Anglican (Sei ko kwai) churches which did not join the union. 
Whether or not those churches of that denomination which entered 
the union will remain in the new organization of the united church 
or join the former Sei ko kwai is not clear, but undoubtedly some of 
them will and perhaps all. There may be other groups which will 
organize again as independent churches. Some adjustment will also 
undoubtedly be made in the relationship to the new organization of 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., the Salvation Army and certain 
other agencies, but it is our opinion that the main body of the Chris- 
tian movement in Japan will emerge from this situation a much more 
neon and strongly united group than that which existed before 

e war. 

The present form of organization of the Church of Christ in Japan 
is state made. It did not come up out of the life of the Church. The 
present leadership of the Church was under pressure from the 
government during the war to conform to ultra-nationalistic policies. 
Thus both the leadership of the Church and the present form of 
organization may be severely criticized and steps which were taken 
may be deplored, but we were convinced that, had it not been for the 
Kyodan and its leaders, Christianity would have suffered even more 
intensely than it did. As some one is reported to have said, the Kyodan 
served as a ‘bomb-shelter’ for the war years. It thus becomes a 
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historical expedient which the strong inner life of the Church can now 
dispense with, but the point which we wish to emphasize is that this 
reorganization does not need necessarily to issue in a return to the 
old disunities and the denominational chaos of the pre-war days. 
What about the future of Christianity in Japan? There are a 
number of extremely hopeful factors. The allied government of Japan 
has commended itself to the people in a truly remarkable way. Its 
effort to remove military elements from Japanese life and to give real 
freedom to the people meets with ready acceptance. We found that 
the people looked upon the army of occupation not as an army of 
repression but as an army of liberation. This develops an attitude of 
hope on the part of the people and makes them desirous of achieving 
the freedom which the situation offers. Furthermore, the American 
soldier has made a very good impression. He is mingling freely with 
the people. They find him an open-hearted, kindly person, possessing 
few of those unpleasant traits usually associated with a soldier. They 
credit this to the democratic way of life and, in some measure at least, 
to Christianity as the religious force underlying democracy. Many 
recognize that their own repressive military group came out of their 
own society and that a basic reconstruction, involving matters of faith 
and morality, is required if they are to make the most of this oppor- 
tunity for the creation of a new Japan. It is quite obvious that this 
offers a unique opportunity for the presentation of the claims of 
Christ. The Christians are keenly aware of the full implication of the 
present situation. In their conversations with us + a frequently 
emphasized the moral bankruptcy which characterizes the present 
situation and expressed their belief that no permanent reconstruction 
was possible apart from a wide acceptance of Christianity. They again 
and again emphasized the need for aggressive evangelism. While we 
were there, Dr Kagawa spoke to large audiences in a number of 
centres, and plans were being made for extensive evangelistic effort. 
Measures already carried out by the Japanese government, under 
directives from the allied military government, open the way to a 


freedom for the activities of the Christian Church which has not been} j 
enjoyed for several decades. We have already referred to the abroga-} | 


tion of the Religious Bodies Law, which leaves the Church free to 
reorganize as it chooses. It is probable that something will be put in 
its place, but it will more set resemble the civil incorporation iaws 
of other countries and is not likely to offer any obstacle to the free 
operation of the Church. The disestablishment of State Shinto, 


coupled with the remarkable rescript issued by the Emperor on New} j 


Year’s Day, will open the way for the Christian to be a real patriot 
without doing violence to his Christian conscience. In this new situa- 
tion all the quasi-religious aspects of patriotic exercises will be elimin- 
ated and the shrine issue, which disturbed and disrupted the Church 
for many years prior to the war, is not likely again to arise. 
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Christian education also has an unprecedented opportunity. It will 
be recalled that for about forty years Christian schools were given an 
inferior status in the Japanese educational system, due to their re- 
ligious character. They were chartered by the government and 
rather severely regimented as to curriculum and general educational 
practices, and in many important respects their graduates were not 
given equal status with the graduates of state schools. One of the first 
things done by the present minister of education was to abrogate this 
regulation and thus free the Christian schools. In another important 
ema the Christian schools were hampered in their work. Entrance 
to first-grade normal colleges was limited to graduates of state schools. 
Furthermore, the normal colleges carried on a strong programme of 
nationalistic indoctrination. Consequently, Christian schools could 
not train their own graduates in the normal colleges and thus secure 
fully qualified Christian teachers. Where teachers were secured from 
the normal colleges, they were likely to be out of sympathy with the 
spirit and purpose of the school. Mr Maeda, the minister of education, 
gave us to understand that the normal colleges would now be thrown 
open to the graduates of all schools, and the general temper of the 
new — will definitely modify the spirit of these schools. Thus, it 
should now be possible to secure highly trained Christian teachers 
for the Christian schools. 

Another difficulty faced by the Christian schools in their pro- 
gramme of Christian education will, in all probability, also be obviated 
in this new period. Government restrictions made it practically 
impossible for Christian education to enter the elementary school 
field. There were some few schools of primary grade, but for the most 
part Christian education began with the secondary school. That meant 
that students came to the school already strongly indoctrinated by 
the national schools in chauvinistic nationalism based on Shinto. 
Furthermore, textbooks in national ethics, geography and history, 
prescribed for use in all secondary schools, carried forward these 
ideas into the curriculum of the Christian middle school. The pro- 
jected elimination of these elements from that of propaganda and 
indoctrination in education opens the way for the kind of free, liberal 
education which is consonant with the goals of Christian education. 

There will also undoubtedly be ample opportunity for large 
expansion of the programme of Christian education in Japan in the 
new situation. The movement for democracy, which is very strong 
at present, is clearly shallow and lacking in substantive understand- 
ing, but it is fair to say that, while recessions are to be expected, the 
main drive of this movement will persist for some time to come at 
least. The general atmosphere will thus be favourable to liberal 
education, and Christian forces will have opportunity to establish new 
schools, should that prove to be desirable. The first task, of course, 
will be to reconstruct and reorganize the curriculum of schools 
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already in existence. Perhaps in some cases consolidation of institu- 
tions will be called for, but along with this work of reconstruction and 
reorganization it would be possible, I believe, if it were thought desir- 
able, for churches from abroad in co-operation with educators in 
Japan to develop new schools of middle school grade in a number of 
the cities which have been destroyed, not only as a gesture of goodwill 
but also as a contribution to be made toward the creation of a new 
Japan. 

PThe Christians with whom we talked also put a great deal of 
stress on the establishment of outstanding Christian universities in 
the Tokyo and Kwansai areas. Plans are already under way for a 
University Seminar at the Woman’s Christian College in Tokyo, but 
there is clearly opportunity for a joint enterprise in university educa- 
tion in Japan to-day. Western help, not only in the way of financial 
aid but also in technical advice, would, I believe, be welcome here 
and, furthermore, there are decided advantages in this new situation 
in the presence of some westerners on the teaching staff. Existing 
institutions might be used or entirely new institutions developed. 
This is not the place in which to discuss details, but there is certainly 
soundness in the view of the Japanese Christians that, in a country 
where education is valued as highly as it is in Japan, Christianity can 
never really affect the whole culture of the country until it enters the 
field of education at the highest level, with sufficient efficiency and 
skill to challenge the best in the country. The present situation offers 
a unique opportunity for doing this, such as may never be presented 
to the Christian forces again, and if this problem can be attacked 
with energy in the next year or so, it will give new life to the whole 
Christian movement in Japan. 

Thus, it will be seen that the opportunity for Christianity in the 
new Japan that is issuing from the war is almost unlimited. In many 
respects it is only paralleled by the situation in the early days of Meiji. 
Brigadier-General Bonner Fellers, personal aide to General Douglas 
MacArthur, is quoted by a staff correspondent in the New York World 
Telegram of January 4th as saying: ‘ . . . there has been a great 
upsurge of Christianity in Japan as our occupation policies were 
worked out. Thousands of Japanese who previously had inwardly 
accepted western religions now came out in the open to proclaim their 
adherence to Christian churches. Japanese evangelists almost daily 
preached to thousands, and Christian churches drew overflowing 
crowds’. 

What is to be the relation of the churches of the West to this new 
opportunity? What service can we render? What will be the place of 
the missionary? For adequate treatment more space is required than 
is at our disposal here, but a few things can be stated. 

We found on our visit to Japan that a majority of the Christian 
leaders were of the opinion that there will be opportunity for large 
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missionary service in the new situation that is developing. This was 
particularly true as far as the schools are concerned, where the return 
of the missionary teachers will be desired as soon as the schools are 
in full operation and living conditions permit. 

We sensed, however, in the discussion of this problem a certain 
hesitation at two or three points. In the first place, the Christian 
leaders were loath to face the problem of absorbing a large number of 
missionaries at this time when they themselves were compelled to 
go through a process of reorganization. They do not really see clearly 
the missionary task. They realize that there is no place for them as 
ages of churches and yet they want help, not only in the schools 

ut also in direct evangelization. Some emphasized the need for a 
large number of rural missionaries. They pointed out that the 
soldiers came largely from the farming community and that, if Japan 
is to be saved from militarism again, the country people must be 
christianized. But the last decade or so in Japan did not offer the 
missionary full scope for his activities, and consequently the leaders 
in Japan to-day want help in evangelism but do not see in detail just 
how the missionary can serve. The first need is for a few mis- 
sionaries with vigorous imagination to develop such programmes as 
will demonstrate the real worth of the missionary in evangelism. 

Another point of hesitancy is lest the missionary with his denomi- 
national rooting should in any way restrict the freedom of the Church 
in Japan to develop a strongly integrated, united Church, if that 
should seem to be the thing to do. They want to have time to 
reorganize the Church on such lines as may prove acceptable to the 
Christian constituency in Japan with a minimum of ‘interference’ 
from abroad. 

And this leads directly into another hesitation on the part of the 
church leaders in Japan. They do not want again to be reduced to a 
colonial status. They need help to rebuild their churches and schools, 
and they need co-workers who can help them meet the opportunities 
which Christianity faces. That they recognize, but they fear lest the 
powerful western churches, in their very zeal and efficiency, should 
overwhelm them, lessen their initiative and curtail their freedom. 

This calls for statesmanship on the part of the mission boards as 
well as on the part of the Japanese Christian movement. If we are to 
make the most of the new opportunity now confronting the Christian 
Church in Japan, it must be made perfectly clear at the outset that the 
western churches regard the Japanese churches just as much as 
distinct and self-contained units of the world Church as the churches 
of Holland or France or any other country. Furthermore, the churches 
of the West must develop a much more united approach to the whole 
situation than obtained in the years prior to the war. Even though the 
Church of Christ in Japan does not continue as a true union church, 
instruments for co-operation and joint planning will need to be 
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developed in Japan and in the West so that the maximum of efficiency 
can be secured and common principles of action can be developed. 
Finally, it must be said that our best work will probably not be 
done in Japan until the whole programme of work there is put into a 
world setting. The relationship of sending and receiving churches 
must be surmounted. By some organizational process the Japanese 
churches must take their place in the planning and carrying out of a 
es eg of world missionary service—a service in which they will 
ave a share in places outside Japan. Missionary work in Japan 
should be cede. out as a part of a process by which the world 
Church deploys its resources across the world in such a way as to 
secure the maximum result, and in the development of this pro- 
gramme the Japanese Church must be given a definite and responsible 

place. 

LuMAN J. SHAFER 
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CHINA AND INDIA LOOK AHEAD 
By J. W. DECKER, D.D. 


A® mission board leadership in the West has faced the huge task 

and the tremendous problems of the oversea mission of the 
Christian Church in the post-war period, there has been early and 
gratifying recognition of the large part the younger churches should 
play in the process of reshaping the Christian approach. The younger 
churches themselves, though beset with manifold difficulties, have 
not forgotten to look and plan ahead. We are very fortunate in that 
in the case of India and China the results are embodied in documents 
which represent nation-wide and careful thinking. The writer, who 
has recently visited both areas, has attempted to bring together these 
results for the readers of this Review. 

In this attempt main reliance will be placed on five documents 
interpreted and commented on in the light gained from these visits, 
It is hoped that the documents themselves may be studied by those 
especially interested. Indeed, to stimulate such study is one of the 
main purposes of this article. The documents are as follows and will 
be referred to hereafter under the letters as listed with the page 
numbers following: 


A. Church and State in Postwar India. Findings of Commission 
No. I as adopted by the National Christian Council of 
India, January-February 1944, published in the National 
Christian Council Review in March 1944, pages 95-104. 

B. The Life and Organization of the Church in India and Its 
Relations with the Church Abroad with appendix. Findings 
of Commission No. II, as adopted by the N.C.C. of 
India, January-February 1944, and appearing in the 
N.C.C. Review in March 1944, pages 105-115. 

C. A Call to the Church, N.C.C. of India, January-February 
1944, appearing in the N.C.C. Review in March 1944, 
pp. 85-6. 

D. A Summary of the Findings of Four Conferences, held in 
various parts of India on the occasion of the writer’s visit, 
January-February 1945, published in the N.C.C. Review 
in May 1945, pages 76-81. These findings were not 
formally adopted even by the unofficial conferences them- 
selves, but rather represented the major trends of the 
thinking therein as they were summarized by findings 
committees. 
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E. The Church and the Future of China, a memorandum drawn 
up in consultation with many groups in Free China, 
revised and published as a pamphlet by the National 
Christian Council of China in November 1944. In contra- 
distinction from India documents A, B and C, it should be 
noted that this memorandum was not adopted by the 
N.C.C. but was formulated and referred to churches and 
missions for study, criticisms and suggestions. 


In addition to that listed above there is much supplementary 
material on this subject from individuals or groups, but time to 
collate and use this has not been available to the writer, who has 
confined. himself to these five recent documents. Even so the treat- 
ment will not be exhaustive but will select a few main emphases. 
Much will be omitted, the study of which as already suggested 
should be very rewarding particularly for those who carry special 
responsibilities in the fields of policy and planning. The sources 
represent the thinking of a growing group which has in its purview 
the Christian task as a whole and which is more or less committed 
to co-operative or united effort. Some denominational churches 
and missions are outside the stream of this thinking, and others 
in it would be in dissent. Nevertheless, we have no hesitation in 
saying that here is the voice of some of the best leadership of the 
younger churches, and as such it deserves an attentive and sym- 
pathetic hearing. But it is more than that. With full missionary 
io aap in the thinking and planning represented, we are 
istening to an important section of the oecumenical Church. 

Pervading these statements, usually more implicit than explicit, 
is a sense of impending changes, challenges and opportunities. On 
opportunities China speaks clearly: “The opportunities before the 
church to-day are thrilling. The church needs to see the greatness 
and the glory of its task’—(E. 8). India recognizes ‘the difficulties 
and the opportunities that the years of reconstruction will bring’— 
(B. 105). But the measures proposed in the main are not radical, 
perhaps not radical enough. Those who look for revolutionary 
pronouncements will be disappointed, and it is a fair question whether 
there is sufficient recognition of the new situations in which the 
Church must live and give life. Indeed in China this question has 
been pointedly asked—{E. 6). Certainly a sober sense of continuity 
between the past and the future is exhibited, and no violent breaks 
are proposed. The call to evangelism is clearly sounded. Thus India: 
‘Never has there been a more opportune time for the Christian 
Church to bear witness to the revelation of God in Christ’—(B. 105, 
see also D. 77 and C. 86). China states that ‘the first business of the 
church is evangelism’ and voices the call of its frontier regions, but 


stresses ‘extensive areas much nearer the centre and huge masses of 
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population around the churches’ already established—(E. 2-4). 
Further, ‘if it is asked what further specific recommendations could 
be made concerning evangelism, we would reply that all the rest 
of this document is intended to serve that purpose’-—(E. 5). Whether 
the dynamic convictions are present which would give convincing 
power to an evangelistic outthrust is far from proven by these state- 
ments. That crucial question awaits an answer which more than 
anything else will be determinative of the future. 


1. THE PRIMACY OF THE CHURCH 


The central concern of these statements is with the Church, 

as four of the titles indicate. No very exact definition is given of 
what is meant by ‘the Church’.! The nearest thing to a definition 
from India is this: “The Church of Christ is . . . that divine society 
which God Himself has called into being to carry on His purpose 
for the world’—({A. 95). China substantially agrees: ‘It is a divine 
creation with its roots deep in the Word of God. the Body of Christ 
in which he dwells, whose members are meant to live in deepest 
fellowship with him and with one another as the people of God’— 
E. 5). 
The centrality of the Church is not so much stated as assumed. 
By and large, other topics are considered in relation to this central 
one, as we shall see. Exceptions, more apparent than real, might be 
noted for China. Educational work is discussed in its relation to 
‘the Christian movement’—({E. 21). Medical work is dealt with in 
terms of ‘the fundamentally important part that Christian medical 
services have played and continue to play in the development of 
modern medical practice in China’—(E. 27). But to the above the 
follcwing must be added: ‘We believe that there are many activities 
into which workers get drawn which are good in themselves but 
which should be related more closely to the up-building of the 
church’—(E. 5-6). On the other hand, India would undoubtedly 
have much more to say about education and medicine in statements 
intended to be ont Boa mon but by her choice of matters on which 
to speak she has shown where the chief concern lies. 

In dealing with the central subject, both India and China have 
whole sections on the inner life of the Church—(B. 105, 106; C. 86; 
E. 5~7). There is a gratifying recognition that nothing can take the 
place of this inner vitality, expressing itself in the life of the Christian 
community and in the witness to those outside it. ‘All of us have 
awed need than we realize to enter more deeply into the church’s 
eritage of worship, of prayer and meditation, of study and thought, 
through which faith and service will be vitalized anew’—(E. 6). 


1 The India statements used the initial capital, writing ‘Church’, while China 
has it ‘church’. 
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‘We believe that the Church . . : will make her chief contribution 
by directing men’s thoughts to the Christian foundations on which 
alone the true order of society can be based’—(B. 106). China is 
anxious ‘that church leaders and members be more adequately 
grounded in Chinese history and culture’—(E. 7). This note is 


missing in the statement from India, but there is no reason to doubt ° 


that India would emphatically agree with China on this point: 

Not so much is said as one might expect of the fellowship in 
local congregations, but for India the sense of and desire for the 
continuation and intensification of fellowship with the churches of 
the West is explicit and clear: “The Church in India will ever thank 
God for the intimate fellowship which binds it to the Churches of the 
West. . . . We value this relationship. . . . We also plead for the pro- 
motion of more intercourse between the Church in India and the 
Churches in the West’—(B. 109, 110). China would gladly assent 
to every word above; indeed the widespread desire for oecumenical 
interchange and fellowship is one of the deep impressions gained 
from the writer’s recent extended travel. 

There is one subtle and often unrecognized reason for insistence 
on the primacy of the Church which qualifies but does not neces- 
sarily vitiate it for the careful student. This is the upsurge of national- 
istic feeling which puts the Church as ‘native’ (in the best sense of 
that much abused but still most accurate word) over against the 
mission as ‘foreign’. As might be expected in present political 
circumstances, this was sensed most in India. But nationalism must 
be recognized as almost the poorest of arguments for a Church which 
by its deepest nature is oecumenical. It cannot yield the Christian 
vitality which is essential, though it does involve practical problems 
which may not be neglected. 


2. THE TRAINING AND MAINTENANCE OF INDIGENOUS 
LEADERSHIP 


Here is another major concern. That it is not of recent origin 
is amply evident. It received much attention at the Madras meeting 
of the International Missionary Council in 1938, where section VIII 
considered “The Indigenous Ministry of the Church’ and stated: 
‘Almost all the younger churches are dissatisfied with the present 
system of training for the ministry and with its results’. This is 
even truer to-day than when it was spoken. 

The Weigle Commission in China completed its nation-wide 
study of the subject in 1935 and published the results in the volume, 
Education for Service in the Christian Church in China. The outbreak 
of war called a halt to any effective follow-up, but Dr C. Stanley 
Smith of Nanking Theological Seminary has prepared a supplement, 
1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 67. 
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bringing the study up to date, which is included in a re-publication 
of the original volume in 1944 by the Board of Founders of Nanking 
Theological Seminary in New York. India has just completed a 
similar nation-wide survey, impressive in its marshalling of the facts, 
its detailed findings and thoroughgoing recommendations. The 
results are to be found in an excellent book by Mr C. W. Ranson, 
formerly a secretary of the National Christian Council, already 
published by the Christian Literature Society of India under the 
title, The Christian Minister in India: His Vocation and His Training, 
with an edition to appear from the Lutterworth Press in London. 
The book will be indispensable for the student of this phase of 
Christian strategy in India and elsewhere. That India is thinking 
much about the matter was also amply demonstrated in the writer’s 
conferences—(D. 78). From China we might begin with a ke 
sentence: ‘We need to get a new vision of the place of the Ben 
and of the function of the minister as teacher and pastor, priest and 
prophet’—(E. 8). A good portion of the whole pamphlet is given to 
the subject of Chinese personnel (E. 7-13), which begins: “The 
number of adequately trained Chinese Christian workers is quite 
insufficient for the needs of the church. To build up personnel there 
must be a careful system of recruiting, training, placing and main- 
taining workers’. The valuable discussion which follows is handled 
under several heads. The emphasis on recruiting is timely, for it 
has been much neglected. A good section is given to ways and means 
for retaining men in the ministry. It is pointed out that far too many 
who enter this service soon give it up and it is suggested that there 
is urgent need for more attention to supervision and guidance of 
the young minister at the hands of older and experienced workers, 
missionaries and Chinese, ‘through those first difficult years’. Con- 
versations with a number of the younger Chinese leaders convince 
the writer that their plea in this matter should be carefully heeded. 
No more fruitful avenues of service appear for the missionary of the 
future than the recruiting of the potential minister in homes, congre- 

tions and lower and secondary schools; his thorough training for 
s chosen work; and the service of friendly and intelligent counsel 
to follow and steady him in the difficult years of his novitiate. 

That financial maintenance for highly trained leadership is a 
critical matter is clear in India and China. They agree that existing 
standards are too low and that continued help from abroad is badly 
needed—(B. 109; D. 77, 78; E. 11-12). Such help should come 
in lump sums to the church in question, to be apportioned and spent 
by that church. But there is a very disappointing lack of evidence 
that any thoroughgoing or adequate consideration has been given 
to the problem of how leecposatinnnl subsidies are to be prevented 
from resulting in a lack of spiritual vigour, a failure to develop 
indigenous material resources and a deadening pauperization. The 
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writer pointed out that the churches in the West recognized that the 


task was the task of the whole Church for the whole world (Madras 
meeting, 1938), that those who had superior financial resources were 
ready to share them and that there was growing consent to the 
method proposed for handling such help. But the churches in the 
West needed to be reassured that in the use of the funds the receiving 
church was not thereby pauperized or made dependent, that the 
use would be such as to build up the vitality, the spiritual and the 
material strength of the Body of Christ. It was readily recognized 
that this was a real problem which had been badly neglected—(D. 77). 
Both councils proposed to give diligent study to the matter. Meantime 
the council in India is devoting considerable attention and effort 
to the economic life of the Church—(B. 111-112). This is promising, 
though care is needed that the attention and effort are not so diffuse 
and superficial as to fail to get at the roots of the matter. 

In China the beginnings of a laymen’s movement are most 
encouraging, and it is recognized that this is one of the keys to a 
solution. There are also recommendations for the development of 
strong churches in one hundred of China’s cities (E. 22-24), of 
which more later. One of these recommendations should be quoted 
here: ‘Adequate provision for finance should be made. Too rigid 
principles of self-support at the beginning would handicap these 
churches, which should have behind them all the resources of their 
own Church in China and in the West’—(E. 24). The writer believes 
this statement to be fairly representative of Christian thinking as a 
whole in free China. Whether it will be modified by thinking in 
formerly occupied China remains to be seen. 

The training of lay and unpaid leadership is not entirely forgotten 
(D. 78; E. 6), but it does not appear to have received anything like 
the attention it deserves. The writer is convinced that another key 
lies more or less hidden here. 


3. MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


The large place which this subject occupies in the thinking of 
India and China is shown by the space given to it. A whole section 
in one India document is devoted to “The Integration of the Church 
and Mission’—(B. 106-7). Another considerable section is con- 
cerned with ‘Relations with the West’—(B. 109-110). It was fre- 
quently discussed in the writer’s conferences there—(D. 77-7) 
The longest single section of the China pamphlet deals with mis- 
sionary Personnel’ (E. 13-17), to which should be added a smaller 
section on ‘Mission and Church Relationships’-—({E. 20-21). 

Perhaps it should be noted first of all that there can be no question 
about the desire of these younger churches for the services of Chris- 
tians from other lands. The growing appreciation for the reality 
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and inner spirit of the oecumenical Church, and for the mutual 
responsibilities which exist between its parts, has brought into clear 
focus the essential and permanent character of the missionary 
function. This is a very significant and welcome development for 
the world mission of the Church at a time when the professional 
missionary often finds himself under severe fire, and the missionary 
society suffers discrimination in favour of the Church. But that the 
sending of ‘missionaries’ in the New Testament sense, rather than in 
the professional meaning of that term, is considered a mutual responsi- 
bility should not be missed, nor that a distinction is sometimes made 
between ‘representatives of the churches’ and ‘official members of 
the mission boards’—(B. 110-111). The younger churches are 
thinking more and more in terms of two-way traffic between churches. 
Still the welcome for the missionary, in the usual meaning, is unmis- 
takable, Thus India: ‘It is our earnest desire that this partnership 
[between East and West] should continue to find expression in 
the sending out of missionaries by the Churches of the West’— 
(B. 109). China is just as explicit: ‘In the discussions with representa- 
tive Chinese groups that led up to the drafting of this memorandum 
it was found almost without exception that missionaries are needed 
and wanted’—(E. 17). 

It is equally clear that changes in relationships are called for. 
In the integration of Church and mission India notes progress, but 
goes on to say: ‘Nevertheless it is our considered opinion that con- 
ditions to-day demand greater effort than in the past to hasten the 
process of bringing all missionary activities directly within the 
sphere of the Church’s life and witness’-—(B. 106). And further: 


All missionaries should do their work as members and servants of the 
Church in India. This need not preclude their retaining their connexion 
with their own Church in the West. The missionary should be the personal 
and living link between the Church in the West and the Church in India. .. . 
Missionaries should work as colleagues with their Indian fellow-workers 


and be prepared to serve under their direction and leadership—(B. 111 ; 
see also D. 77). 





China puts it more vigorously and in some detail: 


The time has come for accelerating the process of devolving responsi- 
bility upon the Chinese church. The movement must be church-centric. 
There is no place for even a ‘church-centric’ mission. Missionary personnel, 
foreign funds, church property . . . should be church controlled by a synod 
or national body. No questions concerned with the church—and such 
questions include everything except missionary salaries, education of children 
and for the most part missionary residences—should be discussed and 
decided by missionaries meeting alone. That means the practical elimination 
of the mission as a body on the field. Missionaries will join the Chinese 
oc and identify themselves with it, and be elected to church councils— 

. 20). 


Again the writer records his substantial agreement, though in a 
10 
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vast country like China there may be pioneer areas where the exist- 
ence of siention mission might be justified. Even in these cases 
the plan of the Church of Christ in China for its Yunnan extension 
work, which is a church project enlisting missionary aid, should be 
considered. Decidedly, the burden of proof lies with those who 
plan for the continued existence of a foreign mission. 

The China pamphlet gives some space to a discussion of the 
merits of short-term service for missionaries: 


The general consensus of opinion would seem to be that there is need 
for short term workers for special types of service. Some could be used in 
universities, seminaries or student work. Those appointed in this way 
have sometimes stayed for longer service. But we recommend that mission- 
aries be recruited normally for life work in the main branches of service 
for the Chinese church. The important question seems to be not the age or 
length of service of a missionary but whether he is continuing to grow and 
rendering effective and welcome service—(E. 14). 


The younger churches desire to participate in suitable ways in 
the selection and training of the missionary who is to serve them. 
‘Missionaries should be selected and sent out in response to the call 
of the Church in India. . . . The Church in India should co-operate 
more actively in the training of missionaries both by arrangements 
for suitable courses of training in India and in contributing members 
of staff for training institutions in the West’—(B. 110). Definite 
criticisms were voiced to the writer of present plans whereby newly 
arrived missionaries get their initial introduction to India in the 
artificial and non-Indian atmosphere of a hill station, where there is 
restricted opportunity for contact with things Indian and for fellow- 
ship with Indian churches, and from which they were said to come 
away with the mind-sets of the previous missionary generation. 
China stresses the continuance of training on the field during the 
first term and on the first furlough. Furthermore, this good and 
much-needed advice is offered: 


The mastering of the Chinese language and the identification of oneself 
with China require a life time. . .. We recommend that all missionaries learn 
the national language. . . . All young missionaries will be helped throughout 
their career by the right introduction to the heritage of China under the 
guidance of inspiring Chinese Christian leaders and teachers—(E. 14, 16, 17). 


China presents a good discussion of the question of the missionary 
specialist versus the general worker—(E. 15-16). They believe that 
‘the trend will continue to be towards a specialized function for the 
new or returning missionary’. But the conclusion of the matter 
looks in an opposite direction and is put thus: 


On the whole we deprecate an antithesis between specialists and general 
workers. We prefer to combine them. All who come to China should come 
first and foremost with the missionary motive. The more thorough the 
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training they have the better, but they should not come and insist on per- 
forming only one specialized function. They should be prepared to take a 
hand as required in a many-sided task, as are regular members of a modern 
army when called on to meet the emergencies of a tough campaign—(E. 16). 


As to functions, one notes a new emphasis on pastoral abilities 
and graces in both India and China, another evidence of the aware- 
ness of church needs. This is a typical statement: “The Church in 
India still needs the service of consecrated missionaries with the 
true spirit of colleagueship, especially those who possess the heart 
and gifts for pastoral work’—(D. 77; see also E. 6). 

The question of mission property is a live one. For a good 
presentation we would refer the reader to the Appendix of Docu- 
ment B, (see pages 114 and 115). Almost no attention is given to it 
in the pamphlet from China, but that does not mean that it is not 
being discussed there. One voice was raised in the writer’s confer- 
ence at Chengtu demanding ‘the immediate and unconditional 
surrender’ of all mission property. This demand was extreme and 
by no means typical, but it was more than a straw in the wind. India 
divides such property into three categories and gives detailed and 
constructive suggestions for each. There is not space to discuss the 
matter here except to say that the general trend is that property 
directly related to the work of the Church itself should be transferred 
first, and soon. All agree that the holding bodies should not be local 
but as widely based as possible. There is a disposition to recognize 
that missionary residences are in a special category requiring special 
treatment though not always entirely subject to the unilateral 
decisions of the mission board. 


4. CO-ORDINATION, CO-OPERATION, UNITED ACTION AND UNITY 


This subject is everywhere receiving much consideration. The 
exigencies of wartime have made advance along this line imperative, 
and now it is sensed that the stupendous common problems to be 
faced in the post-war era will permit no retreat but, to the contrary, 
will demand further advance. An example of this was clearly seen in 
Chungking. Certain important missions and churches which do not 
normally co-operate with the National Christian Council had found 
that during wartime co-operation with that body in certain matters 
was indispensable. In the course of that co-operation they had 
become much better acquainted with the personnel and purposes 
of the council and had found the experience reassuring. During 
the writer’s visit two conferences were held between this group 
and the officers of the council. An earnest mutual desire was disclosed 
not to lose the ground gained, and arrangements were agreed on to 
prevent this and to explore ways and means for a further extension of 
the co-operative action which had been found so valuable. 
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We will begin with a statement from the council in India: 


The Council is grateful to God for the stimulus given to Christian 
co-operation by the document which has come to be known as the Paton 
Memorandum. The Council is specially grateful for the encouragement 
given to united planning by Mission boards which have work in India. It is 
recognized that there is an increasing amount of united planning and action, 
particularly in such fields as medical education, literature, adult literacy 
and industrial training. Nevertheless present conditions demand a decided 
advance if the limited resources of the Christian enterprise in India are 
to be used to the greatest advantage. The Council, therefore, appeals to the 
Provincial Christian councils and to all churches and missions to give 
serious and immediate consideration to this matter, and, where possible, to 
take practical steps towards the setting up of United Boards of Control in 
specific fields of Christian activity (e.g., secondary education and medical work) 
to which churches and missions may commit resources, both financial and 
personnel assigned to such work. . . . The Council believes that the need for 
advance on these lines is urgent and that the time is opportune—(B. 107-108). 


The writer agrees emphatically with the council that much has been 
done, but that much remains to be done. 

There was additional evidence in the writer’s conferences in 
India that, in the aspirations expressed above, the council is indeed 
representative of much Christian conviction. For example the 
meeting at Madras found: “The work in India has now reached a 
stage where joint planning is imperative; and such joint planning 
should have as its ultimate aim joint control by executive boards 
representative of the Indian Church’—(D. 80). And Calcutta: “The 
medical witness of the Church requires that there be a pooling of all 
resources, staff and material’—(D. 80). 

The council in China takes an even more advanced position: 

It is a mistake to think that little or nothing can be done [to extend 

co-operation] till we have achieved an outward union of the churches. On 
the contrary a very great deal has been done already in China by joint thought 
and action, and we believe that God is calling us to still closer co-operation 
that will express the spiritual unity that we already possess. Confronted 
as we are by nothing less than a world revolution, the things that unite us 
as followers of Christ should be recognized as far stronger than the things 
that divide us. . . . The field of co-operation is a wide one. The reading of 
this memorandum will supply sufficient evidence of that. We may consult 
with one another in regard to common policies. We may establish union 
institutions. We may undertake joint action in many departments of work, 
news bulletins and information, relations with government, relief work, 
training, the use of men with special gifts, education, city and rural ‘work, 
student and youth work, religious education, the home, literature, medical 
services and work for the community—(E. 29, 30). 
Especial attention should be called to the degree in which co-opera- 
tion and united action are deemed necessary for the implementation 
of the council’s challenging recommendations for an advance in 
city work (E. 22-24) and in Christian literature (E. 26-27). Clearly 
advance in these lines will be in direct proportion to the degree of 
co-operation and united action achieved. 
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CHINA AND INDIA LOOK AHEAD I4!I 


This whole question of co-ordination, co-operation and united 
action has naturally brought to the fore the question of the functions 
and resources of the National Christian Councils, and in India of 
the provincial councils. In India the belief is expressed that ‘the 
time has come when the whole system of Christian co-operation 
through the National Christian Council and Provincial Councils 
should be scrutinized and revised in the light of past experience and 
probable future needs’ and an impressive commission has been 
appointed to study this question and report—(B. 109). That report 
should receive prompt attention when made. Perhaps its contents 
may be forecast by opinions expressed in the writer’s conferences 
to the effect that the provincial councils should be strengthened and 
that under certain conditions they and the National Council might 
be authorized to undertake administrative functions—{D. 80-81). 
The China pamphlet does not deal with the question of strengthening 
the National Council, but it is the writer’s opinion, shared by others, 
that the need for this is acute. Strengthening the co-operative 
agencies, such as the councils, will inevitably require resources 
which are needed and could be well used in denominational pro- 
grammes. The only justification for such a course is that the use of 
the funds co-operatively will produce better results than otherwise. 
Co-operative agencies must clearly be prepared to meet this test 
and, if successful, they should be regarded as essential parts of the 
total work programme and not as luxuries on the periphery to be 
cared for if and when other needs have been met. 

In the India documents the question of church unity is not 
raised. But there was much satisfaction at the favourable action, 
then just taken by the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon (Anglican) 
with reference to the South India plan for church union, the succes3 
of which was believed to be assured. The China pamphlet notes 
that there is ‘a growing desire for church union, stronger among 
Chinese than among missionaries, and stronger among laymen than 
among pastors’—(E. 28). It goes on to take what appears a sound 
position: ‘We believe that efforts to promote organic union are the 
primary concern not of the N.C.C. but of the churches themselves, 
and the initiative should be left to them to take such action as they 
desire when they believe the time is ripe’-—(E. 29). 


5. CHURCH AND STATE—RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


It is no accident that much attention has been given to this subject 
in India, little in China. Chinese governments and people have a 
tradition of tolerance in matters of religious belief and observances, 
and the position of the Christian Church in recent years has been 
most favourable. Other matters have seemed more pressing. Perhaps 
an unwarranted complacency has resulted. The opinion may be 
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risked that an attitude of friendly watchfulness is called for as China | 
sets up new constitutional arrangements which promise to govern a | 
long future. The clause on religious liberty in the draft constitution 
is none too satisfactory. 

In India the situation has been the opposite. Self-government 
for India will bring revolutionary changes. Communal voting and 
strife, both of which the Christians deplore (A. 103-4), are critical 
weaknesses in India’s unity. The princely States present a variety | 
of serious problems, and heavy infringements of religious liberty are | 
not infrequent. The National Christian Council has performed a 
notable service to its constituency and to the Christian world in a | 
comprehensive, penetrating, finely tempered but vigorous statement 
which deserves wide attention—(See Document A. 95, 96). Only a 
few highlights can be given: “The Christian is in a relation of absolute 
obligation to God; this obligation he may not attempt to evade; it 
admits neither of compromise nor of dilution’. And this: ‘Generally 
the Christian’s obligation to God is fully compatible with all lesser 
loyalties to the family, the community and the state. But circumstances 
do arise in which loyalty to God clashes with one of these minor 
obligations. In such circumstances, the duty of the Christian is 
clear; the obedience which he must render to God takes precedence 
over every other claim.’ This is coupled with full ‘recognition of the 
general duty of Christians to obey the authorities in all things lawful 
and honest’—(A, 98). All expression of opinion (in religious matters) 
should be ‘with restraint, courtesy and a reasonable regard for the 
feelings of others’-—(A. 97). The difficulties obtaining in the present 
political situation in India are not glossed over (A. 98-99), but it is 
expressly stated that ‘we desire that the liberty at present enjoyed 
by foreign missions and missionaries working in India in fellowship 
with the Indian Church should be continued’—(A. 103). The spirit, 
any and timeliness of this statement are a credit to the younger 
church which produced it. 

In conclusion, the writer has sincerely endeavoured to let the 
authentic voice of the churches in India and China be heard. In the 
selection of the material to be presented he has endeavoured to 
represent fairly the opinions expressed, with supplementary com- 
ments of his own. Much that these churches have said about the 
questions treated has had to be omitted, and many important matters | 
have not been dealt with at all. In spite of possible bias or undoubted 
limitations, he hopes that the voice of these churches will be in 
truth heard—and heeded. The overwhelming responsibility for 
winning the world to Christ is indeed ‘the task of the whole Church 
for the whole world’. The staggering proportions of that task are 
seen ever more clearly now in the terrible aftermath of World 
War II. God grant the Church—older and younger—may find ' 
unity of purpose and plan as it attacks this task. 





J. W. DecKER 
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CHRISTIANS AND INDIA’S NATIONAL 
DESTINY 


By CHANDRAN DEVANESEN 


ee do we mean when we speak of the ‘Christian community’ 
in India? Some would call the ‘Christian community’ a legal 

fiction. Others, perhaps, who are familiar with certain painful aspects 
of church councils such as squabbles over salaries and properties 
would accept it as far too much of a legal reality. Still others would 
call the existence of the Christian group a historical accident or a 
sociological development. It is evident that a problem of primary. 
importance for the ‘Christian community’ in India to-day is the need 
to discover the real basis for its own sense of ‘community’. In what 
sense is the Christian community in India a community? The answer 
to the question and its practical application are bound to influence 
the course of the history of the Christian enterprise, particularly in 
view of the far-reaching changes that are being anticipated. 

The lack of a widely held or generally accepted conception of 
the Christian community is vitally relevant to the inner tensions 
which consciously or unconsciously every educated Christian Indian 
feels. It is not surprising that the ‘theology of crisis’ is finding many 
adherents among younger Christian leaders, particularly in Student 
Christian Movement circles in South India. The more intelligent 
students, even if they do not fully grasp the ideas of Dr Barth or 
Dr Niebuhr or Dr Brunner, find in the conte which they use an 
_— which helps them to relieve themselves of their own pent up 
eelings. 

What is the nature of this tension? First, there is a cultural 
tension. This is often quite wrongly attributed to the fact that the 


Christian community, more than any other community, has been 


strongly influenced by western civilization. It is true that the 
‘cultural’ background of the Christian community is hybrid and 
anachronistic to a marked degree. One missionary describing his early 
reactions to the community on his arrival said he felt he was back 
in Victorian England. But the hybridization of culture is a universal 
phenomenon in India rather than a characteristic that could be 
specifically attributed to the Christian community alone. This form 
of tension, then, should be attributed more to the fact that Christians 
are a communal group in the making rather than an unmistakable 
communal entity like the Hindus or the Muslims. The Christian 


y find ' ig is gradually being pieced together out of the fragments that 


CER 


ve broken away from the other communal masses. The All-India 
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Christian Federation can never qualify for the rabidity displayed or 
the emotional response evoked by the Hindu Mahasabha or the 
Muslim League, for the simple reason that there is no such strong 
communal consciousness within the Christian fold. As a group 
composed of converts from among both Hindus and Muslims the 
Christian community really occupies a middle position. A growing 
number of the leaders of the community are anxious to get rid of 
those anti-social elements which have been taken over from the 
communal groups from which the converts came. It is recognized 
in theory, if not always in practice, that the caste idea has to be 
expelled from the Christian aie Thinking Christians do not wish 
to shelter behind existing barriers and prejudices. On the contrary, 
it is felt that what is needed is a lowering of barriers and closer 
contacts with other communities. Christians have so far consistently 
opposed communal electorates. All this indicates that in many ways 
the Christian community does not conform to a distinct communal 
pattern like the other communities in India. But the tragedy of the 
situation is that recent political developments in India seem to be 
forcing the Christian community into the communal mould. The 
final outcome of the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan will 
undoubtedly have something to do with the shaping of the future 
of the other minorities. 

Perhaps the most keenly felt tension centres in the relationship 
of the Christian community to the national struggle. It is an area 
where the conflict of loyalties is both sharp and painful. There can 
be no doubt that to-day the sympathies of the majority of Christians 
are with the national struggle for independence. But Christians also 
feel that in some not very clearly expressed or defined manner they 
as a group are different from all other communities. Hence Christians 
feel a loyalty to both nation and community. There are, of course, 
exceptions at either extreme. There are some who are utterly com- 
mitted to nationalism without any communal sympathies whatsoever. 
There are others who are rank communalists without any national 
sentiments at all. But the number of both types of extremists is 
small. This tension is, of course, part of the dilemma by which all 
the communities in India are confronted. It is the theme of the 


drama that is being enacted by the conflicting claims of the Indian © 


National Congress and the Muslim League. But for the Christian 
it is a struggle made all the more poignant by the fact that he knows 
his community has often been regarded as fitting into the imperialist 
design. Try to live it down as he may, the association of his com- 
munity with a foreign-sponsored missionary movement will keep 
the tension alive for him. When the occasion arises, members of 
other communities can more easily divest themselves of personal 
considerations of friendship and meet Britishers as enemies of the 
country. For the Christian living side by side with a missionary 
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colleague it is a much more difficult decision to take. The magnitude 
of the national task and the sense of human inadequacy do not give 
Christians any cheap optimism with which to face the situation. The 
Christian patriot will Sa be conscious not only of his own failure 
but also of the sins of his own people. He cannot allow national 
pride or a false sense of prestige to prevent the courageous con- 
demnation of the evils that hinder national progress. The Hebrew 
prophets had a lofty vision of the future med destiny of Israel, but 
they were untiring in their denunciation of just those things which 
prevented the vision from being a reality. As the Christian travels 
along the road which leads from the Old Testament to the New, 
he hears the lamentations of Jeremiah, the awful denunciations of 
Amos, the tender pleading of Hosea and the sound of our Lord’s 
weeping over Jerusalem. ‘The Christian needs to have a lofty vision 
of his country’s national destiny; but if his insight into human 
history that comes with the knowledge of the Cross does not some- 
times provoke ‘thoughts that lie too deep for tears’, he will not be 
a true Christian patriot. 

Another form of tension which will, perhaps, grow in intensity 
in the future is that caused by the international character of the 
Christian community. Not even the Muslim community is so bound 
up in an international affiliation as is the Christian community. 

here are cords both visible and invisible that bind the Christian 
community to other Christian communities the world over. The 
following extract from the Guardian, Madras, will suffice to illustrate 
the point : 


The local S.C.M. organized an entertainment in aid of University 
Students’ Relief in war-affected areas and had to face a barrage of criticism 
from fellow-students of other faiths. The Student Christian Federation’s 
point of view may have been that the really war-affected area was Euro 
and this puts the Indian S.C.M. in an awkward predicament. Whatever the 
Federation’s intention, their internationalism bids them to help the cause. 
But their nationalism and their fellow-students ask: ‘Why, if you are a world 
federation, do you not mention relief of Asiatic areas? This war was not of 
our making and there are lots of things to do right here among our students. 
You shsll not send our money out.’ 

Both are right and perhaps wrong. Mrs Philomena Thumboo Chetty, 
who acted as Patron of the selena ag gave sound advice to students 


| gathered in the Town Hall on the 14th. She said: ‘Suffering calls for relief 


and we should help irrespective of nation or people. The Mysore Student 
Christian Movement is giving the right lead and I congratulate them.’ 
But the local Committee is pressing the National Committee to set apart 
some money for relief of University students in Burma, China and 


Japan.? 

How can the Christian enterprise pass on to that stage where 
these tensions are not unconsciously experienced but accepted and 
used in the creative ministry of the life of the community? Such a 

1 January 10, 1946. 
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transformation can take place only when there is a clear understand- 
ing of what it is that makes the Christian community different from 
all other communities in India. It is the belief of the writer that this 
is a stage which Christian thought in the country is beginning to 
reach. There is a noticeable ‘hardening’ of Christian thinking. 
There is, for example, much more opposition to any syncretistic 
forms of thought which remain left over from earlier attempts to 
relate Christianity to other Indian faiths. Vedantist Christians do 
not have the same appeal which they had a decade ago. There is 
much more thinking done about the nature and function of the 
Church. And the beginnings of a vigorous theology which seeks to 
interpret the political, social and economic problems of India in the 
light of the Christian faith can be discerned. A fresh theological 
outlook is emerging which, it is hoped, will enable the Christian 
enterprise in India to see itself as the bearer of a new sense of com- 
munity with a historic mission to fulfil. It is only such a theological 
understanding of the nature and réle of the Christian community 
that will give it a sense of purpose and historic destiny within the 
life of the nation. 

The need for such a theology is urgent because of the pressure 
of events and because of the rival interpretations that are being given 
to the position occupied by the Christian community in the life of 
the nation. The Communist dialectic which is being applied to the 
Indian situation has its attractions because it provides a simple and 
empiric solution to the problems of the communal groups in the 
country. It is the Communist concept of multinationalities which 
leads them to support the Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan. 
In exactly the same way Communists will readily support a Christian 
demand for a separate existence. The reasonableness of such a 
solution has been ably propounded by Nihar Sarkar in his article on 
‘Communalism and Nationalism of Indian Christians’.2 He writes, 
with reference to the national and communal loyalties of Christians, 

The best thing would be to synthesize them into a harmonious ideal, 
where the communal interests so far as they are legitimate and just, are not 
denied, but are fulfilled, through the fulfilment of our national ideal. The 
idea, that nationalism and communalism are always contradictory to each 
other, is not correct. Nationalism stands to communalism exactly in the 
same relationship as nationalism does to internationalism or individual 
interest does to social interest. A true communal interest cannot come into 
conflict with a true national interest, just in the same way as a true national 


interest cannot come into conflict with a true international interest, or true 
individual interest cannot contradict true social interest. 


But there is a point at which the Communist dialectic will come 
into conflict with the Christian dialectic, for it is more than a matter 


1 Vide the March-June ’45 issue of the Student Outlook on “The Christian 
Students in India and the Indian National Movement’. 
* The Guardian, Nov. 15, 1945. 
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of the equitable settlement of the position of the Christian group as 
a communal entity—it is a question of destiny. The justification for 
the very existence of the Christian community must rest ultimately 
not on its communal basis but upon its Christian vocation, which is 
communal and not communal, national and not national. The 
Christian community in India can find ultimate meaning only in 
and through the Church of Christ, which gives it a destiny that is 
both national and supranational. 

If the Christian community is to be possessed by such a sense of 
destiny it implies the need for the interpretation of that destiny in 
at least three fields : 

The organizational field——The Christian Movement in India has 
always been committed to the idea of organization; the major trend 
is towards institutionalism. And any new developments are possible 
only because the Christian community has resources that come from 
outside the country. The question therefore is: will the Christian 
community ultimately take responsibility for supporting and running 
these numerous institutions that have been and are being established 
by the missionary movement? 

The problem is not simply confined to arguments as to whether 
the Christian community to-day is supporting or is not supporting 
Christian institutions in the country. The question involves the much 
more fundamental problem, the psychological problem of acceptance 
or non-acceptance of responsibility which has been stressed time and 
again by Mr Merle Davis. Is the Christian community in India to-day 
psychologically conditioned for accepting responsibility for Christian 
institutions? After all, what differentiates Christian groups from 
other religious communities? It is the particular fashion in which 
the Christian groups express their faith, namely through the 
churches, schools, colleges, hospitals and associations like the 
Y.M.C.A. They are the sinews which bind the Christian groups 
together. 

What are some of the psychological factors in this hesitancy to 
accept responsibility? First, there is the lack of a strong and creative 
contact between Christian work and the national movement. There 
is a strange inhibition in some forms of nation-building Christian 
work which is puzzling to a Christian nationalist. A greater stress 
seems needed on the relation of Christian institutions and institu- 
tional work to political and national planning and thinking. And yet 
it is not a problem that can easily be solved. The situation in India is 
often rather wistfully compared to the situation in China. But the 
analogy can never be quite correct because the Chinese are renowned 
for their tolerance and the situation there is not exactly the same. 
How far is the suspicion of Christian work entertained by the non- 
Christian due to its association with foreign missionaries and how 
far is it due to opposition to the work of conversion in any form? 
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There are reasons for attributing the opposition to the presence of 
foreign missionaries, but a study of the writings of Hindu leaders 
would tend to suggest that there is also a radical opposition to the very 
idea of conversion. What is at stake is the idea Hf religious liberty. 

That the Christian conception of religious liberty still has to win 
acceptance by the two major communities can be seen from the 
following dissent expressed by Mr Ruthnaswami, the Roman 
Catholic leader, in the Draft Report of the Sapru Committee’s 
recommendations: 


With regard to the fundamental right No. 4 on page 241 of the Draft 
Report which runs as follows, ‘All inhabitants shall be free to preach their 
religion. . . .” I do not know why the word ‘propagate’ which is found in 
Mr Rallia Ram’s Note was omitted. ‘Propagate’ is more inclusive than 
‘preach’ which, according to the Oxford New English Dictionary, includes 
only oral propaganda. I do not know if the substitution of ‘preach’ for 
‘propagate’ was deliberate. But deliberate or not, I would ask for ‘pro- 
pagate’ being substituted for ‘preach’ as it could not have been the intention 
of the Committee to exclude such forms of religious propaganda as writing, 
the cinema, the radio, public meetings, etc. 


Recent events like the decision of the Travancore government to 
take over the whole of primary education are bringing the problem 
to the forefront. When the issue of religious liberty emerges into 
the open on a big scale the Christian community in India is bound 
to become more conscious of its responsibility for maintaining 
institutions which are part and parcel of the historic traditions of 
their faith. There will be a clarification of the real issues, which are 
clouded at the moment because missionary work has to be carried 
on in a hostile atmosphere caused by British rule in India. 

Another cause is perhaps the fear that institutionalism will 
canalize the momentum of the Christian movement into rather 
static organizational enterprises. A member of a missionary deputa- 
tion remarked that she felt as if she were back in America because 
of the large number of committee meetings she had to attend every 
day. Dr John Mackay, in A Preface to Christian Theology, writes: 


Gatherings of Christians for deliberative purposes are as indispensable 
in the Christian Church to-day as they have been in the past. But there is 
a suspicion, grounded upon a growing amount of evidence, that conferences 
have been becoming more and more an end in themselves. A man who 
passes his days arranging for or attending such gatherings lives in an unreal 
world. He cherishes the illusion that something very real is accomplished 
when statements are formulated and set down on paper whether anything 
else happens or not. Subsequent action often consists merely in talking 
about previous findings in new conferences called for the purpose, and 
where still other gatherings are projected to formulate still further resolu- 
tions. No one can become so mechanical, so supercilious, and so spiritually 
wilted as a professional conference-monger. He lives so much in a world of 
universals that he loses all contact with the world of concrete reality, and 
all interest in ordinary people. 





1 London and New York: Macmillan, 1941, p. 43. 
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There are grounds for suspicion that the same type of thing is 
happening in India. So long as the life of the Christian community is 
turned in upon itself by being confined within certain organizational 
circles its sphere of influence is necessarily limited. The problem is 
how to liberate Christian influence from these narrow confines so 
that it will enter more fully into the life of the country as a whole. 

Perhaps the crux of the problem is in the conception that the 
Christian community has of the Church. Are the claims of the 


‘ Church only heard, or are they really experienced? The real point 


about missions becoming churches is that until that happens the 
meaning of the Church will continue to be learned as a second-hand 
experience. The first need, therefore, is an Indian theology with a 
dynamic conception of the Church, a Church that can enter fully 
into India’s history and participate in her national destiny. But the 
second need, if such a view of the Church is to have real meaning, 
if it is really to take root in the soil, is to make it self-supporting, for 
only self-support can bring real responsibility and acceptance. The 
development of such a Church will symbolize the coming of age of 
the Christian community in India. Then the Christian’s spiritual life 
in the Church will be relevant to the Christian’s participation in the 
destiny of his country. 

The sociological field—A sociological interpretation of the growth 
and development of the Christian community will always be of value. 
The investigator in a mass movement or tribal area, or a pastor 
anxious to develop indigenous forms of worship, will find such 
sociological insights of immense value. There is certainly the need 
for more illuminating books such as that by J. C. Heinrich on The 
Psychology of a Suppressed People. For such sociological study must 
always be undergirded by theological understanding. Christian socio- 
logical research should be directed towards the Christian doctrine of 
Society. The convert in India does not pass from one sociological 
group into another—he joins an entirely new society which is based 
on neither blood nor soil. ‘The tendency of the Christian community 
in India to harden into a static communal group must always be 
combated by the dynamic conception of a Christian society. 
Perhaps in India the key to the problem is heritage. What is the 
heritage of the Christian Indian? Can this heritage be discovered 
merely by the retrospective look? The retrospective look can be 
disconcerting for the Christian Indian. Indeed the retrospective look 
is behind quite a few of the problems of the Christian community. A 
Muslim convert looks back and he sees his heritage beginning when 
afew hardy men wound their precarious way through the gorges of 


¢| the Khyber Pass. A Hindu convert from Maharashtra looks back 


and he sees Sivaji the leader of Hindu nationalism in the fight with 
the Moghuls. A pariah convert looks back and sees with dread the 
pit from which he has been digged. A high caste convert looks back 
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and notes with annoyance how men of lesser origin are doing well 
in the Church. There is a growing sense of a national heritage, but 
it has been largely a divided one. ‘The Christian’s heritage lies both 
within India and beyond it. The Christian part of his heritage began 
on the day that Abraham set forth from Ur of the Chaldees at the 
call of God. And it is a heritage he shares with a world community. 
Somehow this heritage must be merged into a unity with that of 
India. 

Mr T. S. Eliot in his book The Idea of a Christian Society says: 


We should recognize the fact, sad but true, that the great majority of 
men and women are not vitally interested in religion. They are too much 
preoccupied with life to think out things for themselves, to come to vital 
decisions on their own. The mass is influenced only in the sphere of 
behaviour and habit. The religion of the mass is in imitation and tacit 
acceptance of patterns of thought and conduct. Religion to the mass is 
not in conscious response to challenging claims. Therefore to the mass the 
Christian pattern of life should be held up. 


What he says about Christian groups elsewhere would apply with 
equal force to the Christian groups in India. India’s national destiny 
can begin to operate in all its fullness only when independence has 
been achieved. However, the creation of national unity, social con- 
sciousness and a national culture are still sore needs of the day. 
Christians should enter more fully into the struggle if the Christian 
contribution is to be real. Can Christians create a pattern of com- 
munity living free from all anti-social tendencies? Can Christians 
demonstrate the ideals of service and loyalty which will help to over- 
come all that is disruptive and divisive in Indian life? Or will the 
Christian community be content to leave all this to the forces of 
nationalism even though it believes that its own faith has something 
more lasting to offer? Can Christians help to level out caste and other 
social and economic inequalities which degrade the dignity of man? 
Or will the Christian forces surrender the task to Communist zeal 
even when convinced that they preach a far more revolutionary faith? 
The assimilation of some of the worst features of western life is doing 
great harm to the life of the country. Are Christians not in a position 
to interpret some of the finer things in western culture to their fellow- 
countrymen so that Indian nationalism will be based on understand- 
ing and respect for other nations? There is urgent need for Christian 
social thinking and planning and the Indian priest and theologian 
should leave off his ‘chanting and telling of beads’ in order that he 
may apply himself to the hard, concrete facts of the Indian scene with 
its struggle for a better way of life in the midst of indescribable 
poverty and untold suffering, if the Christian community is to enter 
the bloodstream of the nation. 


1 London: Faber, 1939. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1940. 
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The political field—The really deep reservoirs of feeling and 
emotion in Indian life to-day are to be found in the sphere of politics. 
No movement that claims to have a message for India can afford to 
overlook that fact. The Christian faith always has had a message for 
the political field. To quote Dr J. H. Oldham: ‘Political life to-day is 
the real battlefield between the forces of love and callousness; of 
justice and injustice. For this reason a recall to religion must neces- 
sarily mean a recall to politics.’ In a country like India, which is one 
of the world’s major political battlefields, such a Christian recall is a 
vital necessity. Christians are making political decisions in India. 
But are they making these decisions as Christians? It would, perhaps, 
be truer to say that many have become nationalists from the stand- 

oint of nationalism, communists from the standpoint of communism. 

ut the challenge of the Church is that whatever decisions Christians 
make in politics they should be made from Christian conviction. 
But how? There is yet another task for the Indian theologian. The 
Christian task in India is not mere proselytism. It is evangelization 
in the sense which means changing the whole environment, building 
anew nation. The Christian in India is not called to social tinkering. 
He is challenged to be a revolutionary who is not afraid of political 
action where it is necessary. There is a great political struggle going 
on in the streets as the nation battles its way to a conception of 
nationhood and national destiny. The Indian theologian can no longer 
afford to watch passively from the balcony. His place too is with the 
crowd in the streets so that above the din and the confusion may be 
heard the Will of God in Christ for India. 

An urgent need to-day is a Christian critique of Indian politics— 
a Christian analysis of the affairs of the country which will reach the 
Congressman and the Muslim Leaguer; a Christian interpretation of 
current affairs which the peasant and the worker, the trade union 
leader and the Communist can read and understand. One hopeful 
little beginning has already been made in the Madras-Vellore area 
of the Student Christian Movement, which issues a monthly review 
of current affairs in the light of the Christian faith, a pamphlet sold 
from door to door by Christian students to other students. 

Such a Christian critique of Indian politics is required at a time 
when individuals and groups are constantly being faced with political 
choices. An interpretation of the Gospel for the political worker is 
needed. The sources of a man’s character and personality are 
important in politics as in any other walk of life. And the major 
obsession of Indians to-day is politics. The Christian faith has 
sustained men and given them endurance in their political struggles. 
The Bible has nourished many a political movement in history. But 
the Christian political worker has always been able to turn to the 
Lord of history who sees beyond our human problems and con- 
temporary struggles. Standing out against the horizon of his political 
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aims and ends is the Cross, telling him of the real nature of the 
tragedy that is human history. The Christian movement is called to 
hold that Cross high in the political field of India, if India is to be 
confronted with Christian insights into her contemporary history and 
national destiny. 

Even in the welter of the conflicts caused by the seemingly irre- 
concilable elements in India’s political life can be discerned the 
gradually emerging pattern of her heritage and national destiny. Of 
that heritage and destiny the Christian community forms a part. 
But the Christian community also has a God-given heritage and 
destiny which may or may not always conform to the national will. 
Herein lies one of the tasks of the Church in India. On the one hand 
she must mediate between the nation and the Christian community, 
always challenging her members to make political decisions from 
which there is no escape in the light of the Christian conceptions of 
freedom and justice. And on the other she must mediate between 
God and the community, ever reminding her miembers of their 
heavenly calling. For one thing is sure: the Christian community 
cannot truly be itself or truly serve the national struggle until it 
recognizes its God-given task and its God-given destiny. May it not 
well be that when the Christian community sees itself not just as 
one among many communities, but as a community of Grace, and 
begins to appropriate its Christian heritage in full measure, we shall 
see the wonderful unfolding of God’s purpose for India, a fresh 
revelation of her national destiny that began the day St Thomas set 
foot on her shores many centuries ago? 

CHANDRAN DEVANESEN 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 
By E. C. BHATTY 


— nearly a hundred and thirty years of unco-ordinated 
economic evolution in India, the Indian mind has turned to 


_ the problem of economic reconstruction. The war has stressed the 


paramount need and tremendous importance of adjusting the 
economic system of the country to the strategic defence of her 
frontiers. It has also shown certain patent defects in economic life, 
particularly in regard to food supply and transport. During the war 
ears the Indian people have realized more profoundly than ever 

fore that India has had a long and painful experience with poverty 
and that her masses subsist on the verge of starvation. The position 
in regard to the amenities of life is hardly superior to that of primi- 
tive people. The most cherished goal of all leaders of Indian thought 
to-day is so to condition life in their country that poverty will no 
longer rule the masses, and that those living below the subsistence 
level may be assured at least of the elementary comforts of life. 
Further, the war has proved that the economic mechanism of a 
country can be so ordered and controlled as to make equidistribution 
of the elementary requirements of human life possible. People are 
beginning to question, since the economy of a country can be 
planned and controlled efficiently and effectively under the abnormal 
conditions of war, whether it could not much more easily be done 
in peace-time. 

The entire world, including ourselves, is to-day obsessed with 
the idea of planning. But there is a notable difference in the emphasis 
of the objective aimed at in the western countries and in India. 
With western countries, it is essentially a problem of planning for 
full employment. With us, it is one of improving the standard of 
living. This difference in emphasis is quite understandable. In 
western countries a fairly high standard of living has already been 
attained. Their problem is now to find employment for the whole 
of their population not only without any diminution of their existing 
standard of living but if possible at a still higher level of comfort, 
and with a greater degree of social security. In India, on the other 
hand, the standard of living is depressingly and deplorably low. It 
is therefore imperative for us to develop our economy to an extent 
that will assure to our masses the minimum comforts of life. 

_ The rationale of planned economy has naturally gripped the 

imagination of the leaders. They seem determined to quicken the 

pace of industrial advance; and as a result, there is a likelihood of a 

veritable revolution taking place soon in our ancient land. Different 
II 153 
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organizations have prepared plans for the development of vast 
unexploited and unharnessed economic resources of the country. 
It is not possible to analyse in detail here each one of these plans, 
But it may be remarked in passing that they all have one common 
goal, namely, to abolish want and suffering in India, and that the 
methods which they advocate in order to reach that goal put a 
common emphasis on the need to increase production, to bring 





about more equitable distribution, and to develop industries. A 
detailed examination is offered here only of the Bombay Plan and 
of the policy of the Government in India. 


THE Bomsay PLAN 


The Bombay plan, as it is popularly known, has been prepared 
by seven leading industrialists. They have succeeded not only in 
focusing the attention of the public on this important problem, but 
also in evoking great enthusiasm for the object of the plan. The | 
extreme poverty of India is the main target of their attack. They 
believe that the eradication of this cancer from our body-economic 
will need conscious and persistent effort on the part both of the 
public and of the State. The plan’s great merit is that it arouses | 
the people from their stupor and throws out a challenge to combat 
the evil of poverty, indicating in concrete terms how it can be done. 
It does not repeat platitudes or express vague aspirations but ) 
attempts, rather, to give them concrete shape. 

This plan of economic development is of vast magnitude, costing 
Rs 10,000 crores (£7,500 millions). The fact that it is sponsored 
by the leading industrialists of the country indicates the importance 
of the task that India must undertake to abolish want, and to ensure 
a decent existence for her people. Fundamentally the plan is right 


and practical in its object of establishing a poise between agriculture } 


and industry, and in its stress on the development of basic industries. 

The plan to some extent disarms the critic by admitting that 
it is by no means a complete and comprehensive scheme. It seeks 
only to present the objectives as a basis for discussion. No reference 
is made to the organization or methods required for carrying the 
plan out. It does not discuss the question of State, or the problem 
of distribution. It makes certain assumptions, however, that a 
national government will come into existence after the war. It 
considers economic unity essential for planning and believes that 
federal government with a central directing authority over economic 
affairs is necessary. It contemplates a planning commission repre- | 
senting the various interests concerned, but it does not discuss what | 
those interests are and how they are to be represented. It admits | 
the inadequate data on which some of the estimates are based and / 
the lack of reliable figures for the evaluation of capital, or the net 


_ 
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vast | product. It admits the inadequacy of surveys of our national 
: resources. In the face, in fact, of so many admissions, the critic 
lans. | has little to say. The plan discusses for the first time ‘as concretely 
mon | as possible’ the requirements of a national minimum. It points out 
t the | that the present per capita income 1931-2, Rs 65 (£4, 17s. 4d.), 
ut a} falls short of the barest essential requirements of an individual, 
oring | for food, clothing, housing, medical aid, education, by at least 
's. A nine rupees. It therefore aims at doubling the per capita income to 
.and Rs 135 per year by trebling the total income in a period of 15 
years; thus leaving a substantial margin over the estimated minimum 
| standard of Rs 74 (£5, 11s.) per individual. It allows for a growth 
| of population during the period at the rate of five million a year. In 
its opinion, this substantial margin over the barest minimum is 
yared |} necessary, since the deficiency of nine rupees per individual from 
ly in} this minimum should be much more in the case of the lowest income 
, but} groups, who constitute by far the greatest number, and whose 
The | actual income is probably much below the per capita figure of 
They | Rs65 per year. ‘It is, therefore, necessary’, states the plan, ‘to 
omic | increase our national income above the present level by a substantial 
f the | margin even if we aim at nothing more than to secure for our people 
ouses | their bare requirements as human beings.’ The object is to raise 
mbat | ‘the national income to such a level that after meeting the minimum 
Jone. | requirements every individual would be left with enough resources 
but ) for enjoyment of life and for cultural activities’. 
Every man is to be provided with a balanced diet giving 2,800 
sting | calories per day, at least 100 square yards of living room and 30 yards 
sored | of cloth a year; and every village with a doctor, two nurses and a 
tance | primary vt oe so that every person above the age of ten should 
nsure | be able to read and write. 
right The plan also recognizes that one of the objects of industrial 
ture ) planning will be to draw off the surplus population from agricul- 
tries. | ture, and thus redress the unequal balance between agriculture 
that } and industry. This fundamental disequilibrium should be corrected 
seeks | if the country is to reach a more prosperous state. The Bombay 
rence | Plan proposes to change the present percentage in relation to the 
g the} total income, of income derived from industry, agriculture and 
blem | services from 17 to 53, 22 to 35, 40 plus 20 respectively. “This will 
rat a} not change the essentially agricultural character of our economy’, 
rr. It} it says. ‘From the point of view of employment, agriculture will 
; that | continue to employ the greater part of our population.’ 
Jomic Under industries, it is proposed to develop such basic enter- 
epre- | prises as power, mining and metallurgy, engineering, chemicals, 
what | armaments, transport and cement. Consumer’s goods industries 
dmits | are also to be developed, the important groups being textiles, leather 
1 and/ goods, glass, paper, tobacco and vegetable oil. 
e net The scheme plans to bring industrial output to a little over double 
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(130 per cent), which would still leave Indian economy mainly 
agricultural but would provide what planners describe as a better 
balance in the national income between agriculture, industries and 
services. The aggregate income of British India in 1931-2 was 
Rs 1,766 crores ({1,34} millions). This should be raised in 15 years 
to about Rs 5,300 crores (£3,975 millions). The total expenditure 
which the plan is likely to involve is non-recurring Rs 9,170 crores 
(£0,874 millions), recurring Rs 1,189 crores ({891} millions). 
T 


e sources of finance are: external finance Rs 2,600 crores 


(£1,950 millions); and internal finance: Rs 7,400 crores (£5,550 | 


millions). Foreign capital is welcomed, provided it is not accom- 
panied by political influence or interference on the part of foreign 
vested interests. In order to check any likely inflationary tendency 
on account of created money the authors propose a vigorous control 
of every aspect of economic life by the State. 

By some critics the use of created money to finance development 
is considered to be theoretically plausible, but practically unwork- 
able. It is feared that it might give rise to serious problems. One 
danger is that created money with its inevitable concomitant infla- 
tion may affect adversely the whole economic structure. Some 
critics, however, are of the opinion that the scheme can be financed 
without the aid of created money in any shape or form provided 
the execution of the —_ is strictly correlated to the capacity of 
the people to save and re-invest, even at a sacrifice. This capacity, 
it is believed, will increase in geometric proportions with the 
successful completion of each definite stage of the plan. 

It is also argued that the plan does not indicate appreciation 
of the interplay of contradictory forces in relation to the conditions 
under mem 4 certain aspects of the plan are to be carried out. It 
is suggested in the sphere of agriculture that co-operative farming 
should be introduced as early as possible, and by compulsion if 
necessary. This would involve the abolition of the zemindari system 
of land ownership, and perhaps nationalization of land (which can 
only be brought about by an act of legislature). No suggestion is 
made as to how this is to be actrees g The only suggestion the 
plan makes is that a national government is essential. 

Another criticism of the plan is that its approach is traditional 
and capitalistic rather than revolutionary, and that at best it seeks 
to evolve a happy marriage between capitalism and socialism. 


Post-wAR DEVELOPMENT POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The following extract indicates in broad outline the post-war 
development policy of the Government of India: 


The creation of a large industrial population, divorced from its village 
of origin and living in squalor in large cities, is at all, costs to be avoided. 
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Industrial development must not be confined mainly to a few Provinces and 
States, but so far as conditions permit should be extended in a rational 
manner over the whole of India. Particular attention shall be given to 
those parts of India which are industrially undeveloped, and every assistance 
given towards the establishment of such industries in such areas. Industries 
depending on agricultural raw materials must be linked up with agriculture 
and their location decided after due consideration of the availability of the 
raw material, facilities for transport, availability of power and proximity 
of the market. 

With regard to large-scale industries, the need for investment of a 
substantial portion of the profits of such industries for further expansion 
will imply controls, and a measure of taxation which will remedy the 
anomaly of the existing concentration of wealth in a few hands. 

The industrial expansion that is contemplated includes regionalization 
of the industries as well as a large extension = mre Ape cottage industries, 
which will tend towards dissemination of the means of production in the 
hands of a much larger number of people than at present. The ultimate 
object of all planning must be to raise the standard of living of the people 
as a whole and to ensure employment for all. To this end, the rece se aa 
power of the people must be increased by improvement in the efficiency 
and consequently of the productivity of labour on the one hand, and a 
simultaneous development and reorganization of agriculture, industries 
and services on the other. This will inevitably result in a better distribution 
of wealth. The provision of various amenities, free or at reduced cost to 
the rer classes, such as education up to the age of fourteen, medical 
relief, water supply and other public utility services including electric 
power, will have that result. 


The plan of the government covers a period of fifteen years, 
and is divided into three five-year periods, and it is worked out 
under two main heads: problems arising out of the present war 
conditions; and long-term problems of the post-war reconstruction 
(resettlement and re-employment; disposals, contracts and govern- 
ment purchases; public works and communications; trade and 
industry; agriculture, forestry and fisheries; social services including 
education, public health, labour welfare). 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON POST-WAR PLANNING 


The pace of industrial expansion was greatly accelerated by the 
adoption of the policy of Protection in 1931. India has attained 
already a measure of self-sufficiency in respect of a number 
of consumer’s goods, which has meant expansion in certain 
regions. 

Since the outbreak of war in 1939, the industries of India have 
been greatly developed. Hand-weaving has received a very great 
impetus. The Eastern Supply Council set up during the war placed 
large orders in India for war supplies. To meet this increased 
demand new factories were started, and the older ones expanded. 
These expansions have absorbed a large number of people ieanache 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. As a result, an enormous amount 
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of Indian capital has been invested, vast profits have been reaped 
and large savings accumulated which might be available for post- 
war reconstruction. Initiative, enterprise and organizing ability 
have been developed and technical training has been made possible. 
A section of rural labour has gained technical training in the military 
services. Village artisans migrated to the towns, where they received 
training in the arsenals, ordnance depéts and factories and allied 
work in their respective crafts; and have learnt to do work that 
they never did before, and have handled and repaired machines 


that they had never heard of or seen before. All these are gains | 


which have accrued to India as a result of this war. Directly or 
indirectly these will prove helpful in implementing the develop- 
ment plans and will at least provide technically trained labour. 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY AND THE POST-WAR PLANNING 


It is quite reasonable to ask how the Christian community in 
India will be affected by post-war developments. Judged by material 
standards, the Christian community may be classed among the 
poorer sections of the Indian nation. A large majority of its members 
live below the subsistence level. They will no doubt be affected 
by all measures aimed at raising the standard of living of the masses. 
Benefits from the introduction of compulsory primary education, 
and general improvements in conditions of sanitation and health, 
will be shared by all classes in varying degree. Enjoyment of benefits 
will vary according to responsiveness and receptivity, which in turn 
depend upon a variety of social and religious factors. 

In North India the community is of comparatively recent 
growth. For the sake of Christ the early converts had to abandon 
every material interest. Like the early Church, they laid the founda- 
tion of the Church in India in poverty. To this small number were 
added thousands of orphans and semi-starved people of famine- 
stricken areas in the latter part of the nineteenth century. A little 
later the mass movements brought into the Christian fold large 
groups of depressed classes, poor, socially oppressed and economi- 
cally exploited. Their movement into the Church still continues, 
and there are signs that they may come in still larger groups. These 
groups and the early Syrian Christians comprise the present Christian 
community. Economically the Syrian Christians are much better 
off than the new converts. 

The numerical increase in the community has been more rapid 
than the resources of the Church can meet. Nearly nine million 
strong, the Christian community is now the third largest in India. 
It bears the proud record of being the pioneer in all movements of 
social reform. It is composed of two distinct groups, urban and 
rural Christians, each of them governed by a different set of social 
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and economic forces. Thus their problems are somewhat different 
and demand a different approach and solution. 

Mr Merle Davis classifies the community into three groups 
from which the Church has been built up. First, those who crave 
for economic security, whose position from the social and economic 
standpoint is near the bottom of the scale; second, people such as 
teachers, doctors, minor civil servants, minor officials, who are 
loosely rooted and frequently transferred. And, third, those in 
mission employ or connected with institutions inspired by the 
Christian movement. 

Urban Christians form about ten per cent of the total Christian 
opulation. They are largely educated and derive their livelihood 
rom government, mission and other services. The utter dependence 

of the urban Christians on government services has been a cause 
of grave concern, particularly under the prevailing system of com- 
munal representation. We have neither zemindars (landlords) nor 
monied classes. Obviously, large-scale industrial enterprise is beyond 
our means. We have no industrial magnates with the necessary 
capital to invest in such undertakings. With this background, it 
appears doubtful how much benefit this section of the Christian 
community can derive from large-scale industrial development. 
It is axiomatic that a group must possess the necessary instruments 
to derive the maximum benefit from the general development in 
the country. But, nevertheless, we feel that there is a place for 
them in an industrialized India. In the near future India’s industries 
will require technically trained labour, and the demand for skilled 
labour is bound to increase as industries expand and develop. 
Men and women will be needed who not only possess technical 
skill and knowledge, but who also possess character, to fill positions 
of trust and responsibility in industry. Already Christians have an 
established reputation for honesty and fair-mindedness. We believe 
that the present time offers a unique opportunity for the Indian 
Christian community to make itself an integral and indispensable 
part of the new economy. 

But, unfortunately, in the past we have never trained men for 
this type of work. Industrial and technical training has been too 
expensive for Christian parents to provide, nor have there been 
enough facilities for such a training. Meanwhile, the supply of 
technically trained men from war services is limited. If the Indian 
Christian community is to secure a permanent place for itself, 
adequate facilities should be provided for training, to avoid the 
danger of depletion in the ranks of technically trained Christian 
men in the industry. Our Christian schools and colleges have not 
been so designed and organized as to prepare young men for an 
industrial and technical vocation; and reorganization of our existing 
system of education, to provide facilities for industrial and technical 
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education, is therefore the most urgent need of the Christian com- 
munity. There has been marked advance in recent years in develop- 
ing eye and hand dexterity in school pupils, and that is all to the 
good, but it is not to be regarded as vocational training. School 
courses in manual training and arts and crafts, to speak of boys’ 
schools, should not be termed ‘vocational’. Vocational training is 
that which leads to the acquisition of skills by which a livelihood 





can be earned. To meet this need in certain regional areas, middle | 
schools should be established, the school programme to be a com- - 


bination of the cultural and the technical—a kind of polytechnic 
institution. And this is particularly important: the technical training 
will be of little use unless it is thorough, unless, that is, on completion 
of the course, a craft or trade has been thoroughly enough learned 
to make it possible to secure a post in a factory at once or to earn 
a livelihood independently forthwith. For more advanced training 
‘Polytechnic High Schools’ will be needed. This type of education 
will eventually make the community indispensable in industry, and 
will ensure it a place in the economic structure of the country. 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


In the new India numerous opportunities will arise for both 
large and small investments. Indian Christians sooner or later must 
enter into trade and commerce. Distribution of consumer’s goods 
will provide a very profitable form of investment requiring com- 
paratively small capital. Two decades ago the Muslim community 
was in a similar position but, through well-organized and persistent 
efforts, they have during this period achieved an appreciable measure 
of success by building up financial security. They have been able 
to do this through co-operative effort and enterprise. We believe 
that, to secure adequate finance for trade and commercial pursuits, 
co-operative effort is the one possible means open to the Indian 
Christian community. The urban Christians are willing and able 
to save. They are also willing to aid through their savings all projects 
aimed at improving the economic condition of the backward 
Christians. It is regrettable that among Christians there are no 
financial institutions or banks receiving as deposits the savings of 
comparatively well-off urban Christians, nor are there any financial 
institutions which provide credit for trade and commercial under- 
takings. Indian Christians who possess the aptitude and the requisite 
qualifications for this type of work are usually handicapped for lack 
of credit facilities. Other banks in the country will not allow them 


credit as they have no immovable property to offer as security. | 


The only security that they can offer is personal or collective. To 
our mind the solution of this problem lies in co-operative, trade 
and commercial societies. In certain areas such co-operative societies 
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exist, doing very flourishing business. Both official and non-official 
plans emphasize the need and importance of co-operative enterprise 
of this type among homogeneous groups. Twenty-five years ago a 
campaign to form co-operative societies was launched among the 
Christians in India. It ended in failure. But in several provinces and 
cities co-operative credit societies have been started, and each one 
of them is regarded as the best in its area. A new drive for small 
savings through co-operative societies should be launched, avoiding 
the mistakes of the previous campaign (which was launched without 
training the staff beforehand). It is essential that the staff shall be 
imbued with missionary motive and zeal. Nowhere in India is there 
any institution under Christian or non-Christian auspices giving 
training in co-operative methods and practice. Staff training must 
be provided in one or more.of our existing institutions. 


RuRAL CHRISTIANS 


Village Christians comprise two main groups: those whose 
origin is from the leather workers (chamar); those who as a class 
are engaged in the work of scavenging and cleaning privies. ‘They 
are also weavers of baskets and rearers of pigs. The traditional 
occupations which they pursue are different from one another; and 
therefore their sources of income are also different. Christians and 
non-Christians follow the same traditional occupations, and in the 
matter of remuneration and reward are governed by the same 
customs and traditions. Under the prevailing socio-economic system 
these groups constitute an indispensable part of the village organiza- 
tion. In spite of the excellent record of these groups and their indis- 
pensability as serfs in the economy of the village life, the peculiar 
socio-economic system enjoying religious sanction, which dominates 
tural life, allows no. scope for improvement. Their rights, rewards 
and remuneration are predetermined. They possess no bargaining 
power and have no scope for increasing their skill and efficiency. 

The average annual per capita income in all India for all classes 
in 1931-2 was Rs 65 (£4, 17s. 4d.), while that worked out by 
Bishop Pickett in the same year for rural Christian groups was 
Rs 33 (£2, 10s. 3d.), and that worked out for the same groups in 
the United Provinces in 1937 was Rs 24 (£1, 12s.). This shows that 
these groups are at the bottom of the socio-economic scale. Mr 
Merle Davis rightly insists 


that the Indian villager has a right to expect that the Church which tells 
him to cut himself off from the old life will stand by him, hot only with 
spiritual admonitions, but in helping him to establish a new foothold, a 
new society into which he can step from the other with some possibility 
of maintaining his position. If the Church cannot understand the mental 
attitude and predicament of the new convert and take concrete measures 
for meeting it, it cannot expect to hold the ground. 
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The problem which emerges and which the Church should 
study forthwith is how to help these people to secure a measure of 
independence for themselves, and so enable them to derive the 
maximum benefit from the developments contemplated in the 
country. This objective can be attained by the introduction and 
development of cottage industries, which form an integral part of 
the post-war economy of India. Village Christians should be helped 


to take advantage of, and to merge themselves into, this new rural | 
economy. It should be of interest to note that the village Christians - 
are already engaged in a variety of cottage industries. They are | 


tanners, shoe-makers, weavers, carpenters, makers of baskets, 
They deal with animals dead and alive. Gut manufacture is the 
privilege of the Christian community. They could almost mono- 
polize tanning, manufacture of gut, sports and leather goods by 
the use of modern methods and technique of production. Pig 
has not been used thus far as a commercial object. A leather worker 
who becomes Christian disdains the very sight of leather, as it has 
meant his degradation. He should be taught better and cleaner 
methods of handling hides and skins, and that there is nothing 
demeaning and debasing in the vocation itself. Leather industry is 
rapidly passing out of the hands of the Christians into the hands of 
Muslims. This needs to be prevented. Facilities for -up-to-date 
methods of production in these industries should be provided if 
Christians are to be enabled to retain their hold on their tradi- 
tional crafts and industries. Village Christians possess nearly all 
the essential factors of production for small-scale industrial de- 
velopment. They have the monopoly of the raw material. They 
ossess traditional skills. Their eyes and hands are trained to 
andle tools and implements. What they lack is organizing ability 
and knowledge of modern methods and technique of production 
and marketing. 
Adequate facilities for the training of village Christians in the 


trades and crafts of their region will have to be provided. One { 
central industrial school in each provincial area will have to be so/ 


organized and expanded on an interdenominational basis as to act 
as a centre of research and extension in the regional crafts and 
industries of the area. It will help the village Christians to experi- 
ment on new methods of production, improve their tools and 
implements and find better and more profitable markets. 

The method followed in Mexico of appointing teams of itinerant 
trainers should prove most effective, if the trainers are carefully 
selected and guided by the central industrial school. The Provincial 
governments have also suggested this method for the training of 
village artisans. These itinerant trainers will not only give training 
and provide demonstrations of processes of production in the 
regional crafts and industries, but will also help to discover and 
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train the key-men or potential leaders, who could be used in 
organizing industrial co-operatives. 

The problem of finance can be solved through producers’ co- 
operatives. ‘The village Christians, because of their natural dis- 
position to group action, provide a very fruitful field for co- 
operative enterprise. The existence of Punchayats among them 
proves that they have been used to group action and control. ‘A 
class of people who have for centuries lived under a social system 
which has fostered the joint family method are likely to take to 
co-operative functioning more easily, if properly and wisely organized 
and guided. Co-operative action is hard to secure when life is 
individualistic in character; but when there are groups among whom 
organizations already exist for group preservation and protection, 
it is much easier to undertake a co-operative form of activity for 
constructive objects. The ultimate goal, of course, should be the 
gradual building up of co-operative structure in the life of the 
people. The organization of industrial co-operatives will enable 
the village Christians to increase their earning capacity by improving 
the quality and designs of their products and “ having access to 
wider markets. The industrial co-operatives will also bring within 
their reach those advantages which as individual craftsmen they 
cannot secure and enjoy. The success of an industrial co-operative 
depends upon an efficient marketing system, and co-operative sale 
stores and depéts will be necessary. It is gratifying that the Bombay 
Christians have undertaken to raise a sum of Rs 50,00,000 
(£33,333, 6s. 8d.) to provide this type of service to the village 
Christians. At the initial stages, help from older churches will be 
needed. It is hoped that within fifteen years village Christians will 
be economically strong enough to stand on their own feet and to 
make a substantial contribution to their national life. 


SETTLEMENT ON LAND 


There are some village Christians who own land as occupancy 
tenants. Experiments have also been made in settling Christians 
on land secured from the government. There is no doubt that such 
colonies did bring economic relief to Christians of the first genera- 
tion. But in the second generation the problem of the subdivision 
of holdings arises which makes a family holding uneconomic. The 
intelligent children receive education and seek employment out- 
side, while the cultivation is left to the dull and the drudge in 
the family. To retain the intelligent members of the family in 
the village alternative occupations would have to be introduced. 
Co-operative consolidation of holdings and co-operative farming 
should be tried out. 
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POLITICAL RIGHTS 


Under existing conditions Indian Christians cannot exercise 
any material influence in shaping political policies. Franchise in 
India is based on property, income-tax and education. A large 
majority of Christians therefore have no vote. For our future exist- 


ence and influence in the country, it is important that the economic | 
status of the Christians be raised to the level at which they qualify | 


Tr 


for the franchise. Educationally we have lost our former position, 
and to-day we occupy only the fourth position in literacy. A special 
campaign is needed for mass education among Christians. 

No plan, however admirable, can be successfully implemented 
without adequate leadership. The training of personnel to carry out 
the details is so important that failure on this account may jeopardize 
the execution of any plan. To take but one example, if education is 
to be brought within the range of every boy and girl, those who 
impart education must have the requisite training. For this training, 
facilities will have to be provided. Christians will have an oppor- 
tunity to supply to the nation a larger number of trained teachers, 
as they have done in the past when educational work was at the 
pioneering stage. Before long we may witness in our country far- 
reaching changes in the constitution of the government, in the 
political thought of the country, in the alignment of political parties, 
in the adjustment of communal relationship; perhaps a more sure 
change will come in the economic structure of the country. We 
want, therefore, leadership in the Church that will be capable of 
grasping the full and complex implications and ramifications of the 
impending changes, particularly in relation to the life of the Church 
and the community. We need not only an intelligent grasp of the 
pone situation, and what it involves for our future, but also to 

e able to make adjustments in our policies, methods of Christian 
work and organization, to meet the new needs of the new situation. 
We deeply deplore the fact that in the past our emphasis on the 
training of Indian leadership has been extremely weak, and our 

olicies in the matter inconsistent and unco-ordinated. We need 

ndian leadership, trained in India and abroad, capable of ss 
the best direction and guidance to the Church in this transition 
period. The Indian Christian community must also provide men of 
ability and character to take their proper share in the councils of 
the nation. At present we do not have them in large enough numbers. 
They will have to be raised up. 


E. C. Buatty 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN CHINA 
By M. SEARLE BATES, Ph.D. 


TRADITION AND HISTORY 


: POPE TIONALLY, China is a land of tolerance. Chinese pride 


in that reputation should be a force working for personal 
liberties in general, and for religious liberty in particular. Fanaticism 
and compulsion in matters of belief have been abhorrent to the main 
stream of Chinese culture and institutions. 

The ethnic religion, Confucianism, has scarcely a creed or a 
theology; and it has developed little organization of individual 
believers. For these and other reasons, Confucianism has seldom 
raised in Chinese society acute issues of liberty of conscience. 
Witness the ease with which many Chinese families have been able 
to maintain Confucian observances regarding ancestors, and to 
teach the Confucian Canon as the accepted view of life, while turning 
to Buddhism or Taoism for services at certain crises of life and 
death, or to popular superstitions related to festivals and to pros- 
perity. Even when organized as a state cult, Confucianism has 
ordinarily remained an official practice, making little or no require- 
ment upon individuals throughout the nation. 

But the enormous and all-pervading influence of Confucianism 
must not be underestimated. Its millennial identification with the 
culture, the morals, the social practices, the philosophy, the educa- 
tion, the leadership, the government and public life of the Chinese 
people, made any marked divergence from Confucianism appear 
to the scholar-official as injurious to the social body—often as 
rebellious, foreign or depraved. Hence, Buddhism made its way 
with considerable hardship, establishing itself partly in times when 
Confucianism was weak or when the land was in confusion, and 
tending to find room as a popular complement to Confucianism 
rather than as a supplanter. Actual persecutions, involving dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, destruction of images and confiscation of 
properties, were more serious than is commonly realized.1 

oreover, after the hardening of the Confucian bureaucratic 
system in the later Empire, notably in the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, 
neo-confucian orthodoxy was often set as the standard of healthy 


1 Hundreds of passages from the Official Histories and from legal documents 
of the Empire, as reproduced in De Groot’s Sectarianism and Religious Persecution 
in China, afford the most convenient introduction to the historical evidence upon 
the topics of this and the following paragraph. See the selections in the present 
author’s current volume, Religious ciooty: An Inquiry. 
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and orderly society, even as the tool of the anxious administrator, 


over against variant ideas and private organizations of all sorts: 





whether Chinese sects, religions considered to be foreign, or the 


extensive and powerful Chinese secret societies so often related to 
the great rebellions, or combinations among these three. Ortho- 
doxy, cultural nationalism and the police mind were fused in the 
policies of many a magistrate, under the directives of court officials 
and viceroys. Some of the feared or actually rebellious secret 
societies employed. the symbols or rituals of Buddhist sects, of a 
reformist Muslim agitation, of Christianity, or of syncretic religious 
groups. On the other hand, official documents show that fearful 
and persecuting magistrates not infrequently drove harmless 
sectaries into resistance against abusive treatment. It should be 
noted that, apart from the customary guilds with fairly well defined 
economic and social functions, private associations (hui) exist, in 
history and at present, chiefly in the form of secret societies—evil 
incarnate, to the eyes of the orthodox bureaucrat. 


Tue Fact oF RELIGIOUS VARIETY 


Nevertheless, despite the forces working for monopolistic uni- 
formity, variety of cultural and religious groupings has persisted, 
and in some aspects has grown, within the Chinese people and within 
the territories controlled by them. Popular beliefs and practices 
really incompatible with Confucianism have never ceased to 
flourish. Taoism, whether in its vulgar or its cultured forms, has 
continued to be significant. Buddhism, despite recurrent and 
damaging attacks, rose to great heights of popular favour and of 
cultural influence, even to occasional moments of imperial glory. 
It became Chinese, though still an abomination to the Confucian 


ee 


rationalist and to the narrow traditionalist. Islam, to be considered | 


again as a border faith, established itself in millions of residents 
distributed among all the larger cities of China. Christianity, after 
early failures, appears to have gained a place in Chinese society, 
and is reported as the faith of ce millions. Also, within the geo- 
graphical body of the Chinese people, but only partly in its cultural 
system, are many millions of the Miao, Lolo, Shan and other tribes 
which maintain customs and beliefs amounting to distinct religions. 
The border peoples include important numbers of the tribes 
just mentioned, but also, and more significantly, millions of Muslims, 
ibetans and Mongols, besides smaller numbers of other groups not 
familiar in China proper. Most of the Tibetans and Mongols are 


devotees of Lamaism. The great majority of the peoples of Tibet, | 


Sinkiang, the Mongolian provinces and even of Kansu, belong to 
one or more of these special religious groups, not to the Confucian- 
ism and Chinese Buddhism which form the main Chinese tradition. 
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Because each of these religious groups has a certain cultural and 
even ‘racial’ cohesion of its own, because of historic or recent 
conflicts with the Chinese people or government, and because of 
their strategic location, the peoples of the border have commanded 
and now command, at least in principle, a special respect and 
treatment. 

In China, as elsewhere in the world both past and present, 
religious variety is a situation calling most obviously for tiberty in 
matters of religion, and at the same time a situation favourable to 
the realization of religious liberty. 


PusLic FORMULAS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The ‘Outline Constitution’ of the closing years of the Ch’ing 
dynasty (1908), although providing for such civil liberties as those 
of publication and of association, made no reference either to 
religious liberty or to equality of racial and cultural groups. But 
from the Provisional Republican Constitution of 1912, the formulas 
of religious liberty are fairly consistent, despite many fluctuations 
in political climate. That Constitution declared in Article 5: “The 
people of China are equal before the law, with no distinction of 
race, class, or religion’; and in Article 6, listing various civil liberties 
assured to the people, ‘liberty of religious belief’ is separately 
asserted. 

The next constitution to become effective was that which remains 
in force to-day, the Provisional Constitution of the Period of 
Political Tutelage, dated 1931. Article 6 declares: ‘All citizens of 
the Republic of China shall be equal before the law, irrespective 
of sex, race, religion or class’. Article 11 asserts unqualifiedly that 
citizens ‘have liberty of religious belief’; while other civil liberties 
are declared ‘subject to suspension or restriction only in accordance 
with law’. 

The Draft Constitution now before the country (usually dated 
1936) in various revisions has retained provisions for the equality 
of races and of individual citizens before the law; and, among simi- 
larly phrased articles regarding the various civil liberties, the 
fifteenth, which reads as follows: ‘Every citizen shall have freedom 
of religious belief; such freedom shall not be restricted except in 
accordance with law’. 

Since 1924 the directive of the reorganized Kuomintang has 
ostensibly controlled the acts and programmes of the governments 
ithas set up. Item 6 of the section on Internal Policy, of theManifesto 


| of the First National Congress of the Kuomintang, was worded with 
ng to | 


propagandist strength in a document of revolutionary intent: “To 
assure absolutely to the citizens complete freedom of assembly, of 
organization, of speech, of publication, of residence, of belief’. 
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The most recent semi-official statement of Kuomintang policy, 
much more than a personal expression, Chiang Kai-shek’s —_ 
kuo ti Ming-yuin (‘China’s Destiny’), refers to Sun Yat-sen’s teaching 
and to the Party manifestoes on the subject of racial actuality within 
the nation, and turns to political application: ‘Moreover, we seek to 
increase assistance to all peoples of the borderlands, promoting 
their ability to govern themselves and (also) their status’. Further, 
granting equality of opportunity in religion, culture and economic 
life, in order to increase their power of cohesion and ability to 
co-operate, ‘will make it possible for them to support the state 
patriotically in entire harmony’, and so on. Chiang praises the Chinese 
spirit in receiving Buddhism, Islam and Christianity from abroad, 
and makes some remarkable observations which require reflection: 


They were all beneficial to China’s learning and thought. Because the 
Chinese race is able to act in this manner, Chinese history has never had 
the kind of religious wars that Europe experienced in the Middle Ages. 
In the past century Christianity has exerted an excellent influence both 
through the channeling of scientific knowledge and the reform of social 
practices. The Taiping Rebellion was in its thought based upon the con- 
ceptions of Christianity. Also, Christianity plentifully scattered its seed and 
planted its motives in the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement. 


The stand of the Kuomintang and its government on such 
matters is followed in the wording of official declarations of the 
Chinese Communist Party, as, for instance, in the lengthy pro- 
gramme and commentary of Mao Tze-tung’s ‘political report’ to 
the Seventh National Congress of that Party in April 1945. 
While denouncing the acts of the Kuomintang in regard to minorities 
within China, Mao heartily endorses the announced principle: 
‘Their languages, literatures, folk-practices, habits, and religious 
beliefs must be respected’. Similarly, he accuses the Kuomintang 
of violating Sun Yat-sen’s purposes of assuring civil liberties to 
Chinese citizens. In a discussion which emphasizes party conflict 
rather than broad principles, Mao asserts: “The most important 
liberties of the citizen are those of speech, publication, assembly, 
organization, thought, belief, and person. Within the borders of 
China it is only the “liberated area’ [Party name for the Communist- 
governed region] which has effectively realized them.’ 

Brief comment on the public formulas is required. The phrase 
‘except in accordance with law’ is not pleasing to liberal minds, 


especially in a country where ‘law’ has seldom been distinguished | 


from administrative order or executive decree. Moreover, the 
wording follows almost exactly the terms of the Imperial Japanese 
Constitution on the rights and duties of subjects, which suggests a 
government marked by central, bureaucratic authority rather than 
by constitutional liberties. However, criticism ne f take careful 
ground. In so far as the phrase, ‘in accordance with law’, is intended 
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to limit personal and arbitrary interference by officials with the 
liberties of citizens, it is wholesome. Moreover, even the most 
liberal state will not permit the liberties of speech and of religion to 
stand absolute and unqualified. The requirements of the laws of 
libel and of national safety in time of war do in fact restrict liberty 
of expression. The plea of religious liberty cannot shield the acts 
of fraudulent persons, nor the propagation of ideas and practices 
duly adjudged repugnant to the moral sense of the society—like 
the Mormon institution of polygamy. Governmental and judicial 
practice, public opinion, lh the proper pleas of the parties in a 
particular dispute, must work toward equitable application of the 
constitutional principles at stake. No feat of words can solve such 
problems in advance, as the United States Supreme Court and many 
another high court have learned in years of toil. 

The idea of a constitution, and therefore of limited government, 
is not congenial either to Confucian paternalism or to the historic 
imperial system. The guarantee of private rights against officials is 
not congenial to the recent desire for strong government, able to 
coerce recalcitrant and entrenched individuals or cliques. The will 
to nationality, unity and progress tends to override liberalism, 
regionalism and whatever is considered to be conservatism. Sun 
Yat-sen’s Three People’s Principles, for instance, presents liberty in 
terms of the full independence and strength of the nation, rather 
than in terms of the freedom of citizens within the nation. But the 
influence of democratic ideas and of liberal jurisprudence has been 
considerable through forty years, and they still struggle for adequate 
embodiment in institutions. If profession of civil liberty has been 


} weak, practice has been still weaker. Yet variety within the body 


of China, and especially upon its exposed surfaces, pushes even 
centralizers to propositions of liberty. 

Let it be recalled that the Constitutions of 1911 and 1931 are 
the only ones to have been put into force. They, with the present 
Draft Constitution, are the public formulations of major importance. 
However, the Constitution of 1924 and the Draft Constitution of 
1925 followed closely in the same line with provisions of complete 
equality before the law, and of freedom in religious belief. A signi- 
ficant footnote to this story is found in three other documents of the 
Republic which record the effort to establish Confucianism as the 
faith or cult of the new China. That effort was successfully opposed by 
the forces of secularism, of political wisdom and of Buddhist, Muslim, 
Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic Christian leaders taking a 
common stand for religious minorities. The resulting compromises 
were unconvincing and ineffective. The Draft Constitution of 1913, 
imitated by the Draft Constitution of 1919, contained the usual 
clauses on freedom of religious belief and on equality before the 


law without distinction of religion, but added: ‘Citizens of the 
12 
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Republic of China have the duty to receive, in accardance with law, recog 
elementary education. The education of the citizen takes the! priva 
principles of Confucius as its ethical basis.” The Constitution of} be a 
1923 declared: “The people of the Republic of China have the} surpa 
freedom to revere Confucius and the freedom of religious belief, | pre-v 





which are not to be restricted except in accordance with law’. schoo 
and ¢ 
Some CurreENT Issues. ‘THE OUTLOOK IN LEGAL AND GOVERNMENTAL | pry 
RELATIONS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES, OR IN EDUCATION re ‘ 

e 


It is not proposed here to consider detailed problems. Only a to th 
few general words are to be spoken, from the point of view of | ment 
religious liberty. discri 

The registration of churches and of other religious organizations | reaso 
raises no great issue of abstract principle. Registration may indeed | religi 
prove to be a protection when questions of authority, ownership | from 
and use of property or funds arise from within or without religious | along 
groups. Analogies of incorporation, registration and official reporting | soph 
may be found in the most liberal countries. If interference with; I 

roper autonomy, with leadership and, above all, with religious | libert 
unction, should be introduced under ‘registration’, under police} ment 
investigation, or under any other name, questions of religious | indiv 
liberty would at once arise. At present, there seem to be no serious | unde: 
difficulties of principle in regard to property, though abuses of | and « 
administration require watchfulness. On the subjects referred to in| The 
this paragraph, and in matters of taxation, constant and co-operative | over- 
contact with high authorities is needful to avoid possible encroach- | bring 
ments on the due liberty of religious bodies. Officials in the upper! orgar 
ranks commonly have a grasp of broad social policy and of} like. 
comparative jurisprudence which local officials may lack. and | 

So long as the rates and procedures do not involve partial dis- port : 
crimination or discrimination against a religious body, taxation is a) ening 
matter of policy and equity, not of religious liberty. Many important | ideas 

overnments in various parts of the world entirely or largely exempt} A 
_ general taxes all property which is used for religious purposes; ) civil 
but other governments do not. Special assessments for local im- | publ: 
provements in the benefit of which the property shares, such as’ religi 
road construction, are seldom waived in any country. Claims for) is al; 
exemption from general taxes must be presented as petitions seeking asser 
appreciative understanding, not as legalistic demands of right. | activ: 

The recent policy of the government of China has, either by_ of ac 
outright exclusion or by prescription of curriculum, sought to bar! Chin 
any form of religious instruction, training or observance from) right 
1 A few of the major constitutions may be found in translation in standard nae 


ear-books and political treatises. The complete series is conveniently printed by) * 
ung Ling, Chung-kuo Hsien-fa (China’s Constitution’), Chungking, 1943. ’ liber 
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th law,} recognized education on the primary and secondary levels, in 
es the| private schools as well as in government schools. This appears to 
tion of Be a serious infringement of religious liberty in private education, 
ve the} surpassed in no other large country save Russia, and exceeding the 
belief, | pre-war burden which the system in force imposed upon private 
2 schools in Japan. Most countries of the world have found it possible 
_ and desirable to permit and even to support religious teaching, by 
“eNTAL | Various plans and methods, in government schools of all grades 
and types—at least upon a voluntary or elective basis. Refusal of 
_ the Chinese government to recognize religion, with its importance 
Only 2} to the history, culture and motivation of men, as a proper depart- 
yiew of | ment of study in higher education, public and private, is a partisan 
' discrimination against religion and therefore an infringement of 
izations | reasonable liberty. The cultural, moral and social contributions of 
indeed | religion to society can best be made, freed from superstition and 
nership | from reprehensible conservatism, if religion is adequately studied 
eligious | alongside, and in its inter-relations with, history, sociology, philo- 
porting | sophy, psychology, ethics, literature and the fine arts. 
ce with} In a general view, it seems that the major risk for religious 
eligious | liberty in China lies not so much in principle as in practice. Govern- 
- police | ment is unduly suspicious and contemptuous of healthy activity by 
eligious | individual citizens and by voluntary groups, and is not able to 
serious | understand that the vigour of the nation is, ultimately, the vigour 
uses of | and character of its citizens rather than the power of its officials. 
sd to in| The tendency toward paternalistic, reformist or plain bureaucratic 
perative | over-regulation and over-prescription, in all phases of social life, 
croach- | brings continual danger to churches and to their complementary 
e upper} organs in education, medical and social service, publication and the 
and of! like. Conversely, there is inadequate protection for the individual 
_ and for the voluntary group in the rights which constitutions pur- 
tial dis- port to give them. The law and the courts continually need strength- 
tion is a) ening over against the administrative order and the personal will or 
porate ideas of the clerk and the policeman. 
exempt A very large part of liberty for religion is identical with the other 
urposes; } civil rights or personal liberties: assembly, organization, speech, 
ocal im-| publication, free movement. If these exist for all, they exist for 
such as religious believers and for religious organizations. Contrariwise, it 
aims for is almost unthinkable that citizens should have a special right to 
; seeking assemble, organize, speak and publish in the name of religious 
ht. | activity—while such rights were denied or infringed in other types 
ither by! of activity. Thus the future of actual working religious liberty in 
it to bar’ China, as elsewhere, is closely bound up with the future of human 
ce from rights in the large. Christians in China should study, watch and 
strive for religious liberty not in a narrow effort to secure a privi- 
1 standard leged : : 
printed by| ‘ged opportunity for what they want to do, but as part of the entire 
43. ‘liberation of the human personality through respect for all the 
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fundamental rights of the whole people. Progressive leaders should 
be able to count upon the active support of Christians in every 
wholesome effort to render effective the constitutional pledges of 
civil liberties, effective against officials and against governments— 
the very purpose of a constitution. As always, the spirit is more 
than the law. But the law is the instrument of the higher spirit as 
against the self, the mood and the mob. 

A second risk for religious liberty lies in the potentialities of 
Communism in China. Religion, tolerance, assured civil liberties for 
the individual and for the voluntary group, are all contrary to im- 
portant elements of principle and of method alike in Russian 
Communism and in the Chinese Communism which keeps fairly 
close to Russian ideology and practice. These lines are not written 
in partisan hostility, but in calm analysis. There are ethical and 
social points of contact between the declared ideals of Christianity 
and the declared ideals of Communism, whatever each may think 
of the other’s philosophy and the other’s practice. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the war-time relaxation of the unequalled twenty years 
of persecution, still severe in 1939, which the Communists inflicted 
upon all Christian and some other religious groups in Russia, is the 
dawn of a better day. But the Communist Party rules on principle 
that a Christian cannot be a Communist, and most Christians would 
agree with the Roman Catholic order that no materialist placing 
his conscience in the keeping of the Party can be a Christian. The 
concentration of power in the hands of Communist leaders is, by 
principle and by practice alike, such as to make civil liberties mere 
names or expediencies of propaganda. Communism, like Fascism 
or any other system pasuny authoritarian, must be radically 
modified if religious liberty or any other civil liberty is to gain 
security within it. Meanwhile, the present tactics of the Communist 
Party in China, and the present tendencies of international relations, 
hold open the door for some association and mutual accommodation 
between Communists and non-Communists, an opportunity which 
should be used for good purposes with advantages to both. 

As implied in the discussion of religious liberty among civil 
liberties, all religions and _ religious bodies are likely to receive 
basically the same opportunities and to suffer the same difficulties. 
Indeed, if one of them is a state religion or a privileged religion, the 
liberties of others are damaged or affected. This principle and 

robability of equal treatment suggests the need for various religious 
Codes to take parallel or co-operative measures on behalf of religious 
liberty. Such measures are far more likely to succeed than are 
isolated efforts by separate bodies. They appear to the government 
and to the public as broadly based, not sectarian or partisan; they 
have the advantage of pooling information and counsel over a wider 
range; they represent greater numbers and exert greater influence; 
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they have greater resources in leadership and in acquaintance with 
men of affairs. The virtue of common action applies first of all to 
the various non-Roman Catholic bodies, but likewise to all Christians 
and to men of other faiths. In critical issues of secularist or anti- 
religious policies, in measures concerned with fundamental liberties of 
all citizens, what injures one religious body will probably injure others 
comparably. In maintaining full opportunity for spiritual interests, 
the differing faiths have common ground of great importance. 

Finally, the fact of variety in Chinese society and culture, and 
the traditions of moderation and reasonableness in the life of the 
people, are major shields against severe abrogations of liberty. For 
the rest, Christianity and every other religion must make their own 
way, remembering that the age of heroic advance in the Mediterranean 
world was completed before bills of rights were invented. 


M. SEARLE BATES 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
DEMOBILIZATION IN AFRICA 


By ANDREW B. DOIG 


gp may has stepped out upon the world stage. Her emergence 
from the darkness of the past has been hastened rather un- 
naturally by the world-shaking events of the past few years. It goes 
back to that day when the world heard ‘Italy has declared war on the 
Allies’. For Africa these were fateful words that were to condition 
her future in a new way. The threat to the West and East African 
territories and to the parts farther south could only be met by a 
large-scale mobilization of African man-power and that had to be 
done through voluntary service if we were to be true to the principles 
of our trusteeship for the African peoples. The response left nothing 
to be desired. The Africans came forward in their thousands and 
tens of thousands to enlist in the West African Force, King’s African 
Rifles, Northern Rhodesia Regiment and supporting services. 
From the most primitive villages they came. At recruiting 
depéts the men could be seen with their old tribal marks upon them, 
clad in old cloth or skins and leaning on their spears, offering them- 
selves for service and soon to look entirely new men in the King’s 
uniform. But their appearance was the smallest part of the change. 
Good feeding gave them a new strength and vitality and medical 
care proved to them in a larger way than ever before that the 
hereditary diseases of their people could be overcome. They speedily 
accustomed themselves to army life and to all that they had to learn. 
There was no part of army life in which they did not bear their 
share. No tribute could be too high for the work these men have 
done on behalf of the British Commonwealth. In skilled and un- 
skilled branches alike they excelled. In the intricate work of artillery 
and machine-gun units, in armoured car sections, they showed 
marked ability. To them we owed much of the labour services in 
North Africa—the building of roads and railways, the loading and 


unloading of supplies at the docks. Their war service took them to | 


distant places, in difficult conditions. They met and mingled with 
many of the races of the world. After their first testing and heartening 
success in the Abyssinian campaign they pressed on to Madagascar, 
and later won glory in the long fight through the monsoons in 
Burma till victory was achieved. Among all those who have contri- 
buted to the decisive victory of the Allied nations, an honoured 


place must be given to the men of East and West, of South and | 


Central Africa. 
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The African soldier was catered for in the entirety of his physical, 
mental and spiritual needs. The Army Medical Corps trained 
dressers, orderlies and stretcher-bearers for the far-flung command. 
The Army Education Corps (encouraged so magnificently by 
General Platt, G.O.C.-in-C.) developed a large-scale work of 
information and instruction. 

The Army Chaplains Department set out to make real the 
Christian message and discipline in the new circumstances of active 
service life. That this branch of the army was so necessary is highly 
significant. In the 1914-18 war there were few Christians among 
the Africans who served. Missionaries who went with them then 
were there much more for their knowledge of the people and the 
country than as spiritual leaders. But this time “aie 60 per cent 
of the soldiers were nominally Christian, a fact which indicates a 
tremendous advance by Christian missions in the past thirty years. 
Besides the missionaries who served as chaplains, a large number 
of African ministers also played their part in the organization of 


‘spiritual work among the troops wherever they went. 


It is against all that background of technical training and social 
service that we must think of the returning soldier in Africa. 

Various words may be used in attempting a description of the 
returning soldier. ‘Ambitious’, ‘eager’, ‘wide-eyed’, ‘discerning’ 
and ‘enlightened’ would all be true. He has learned new skills and 
realizes that he, an African, given the opportunity, can compare 
very favourably with the white man in all the varied business of 
war. Many have developed powers of leadership as N.C.O.s and 
some even rose to be platoon commanders. The African wants an 
outlet for these skills and qualities he has developed, for the good 
of his country and perhaps even more for his own advancement in 
that it means financial security. 

The economic factor must loom large for him. Compare the 
pre-war wages of a houseboy or plantation worker in some territories 
of 10s. to 15s. per month with those earned in the army—say 30s. 
per month plus food and clothes. He will not return contentedly to 
the old ways. Serious endeavours to encourage him in savings 
accounts were not very successful. The African distrusts having 
his money anywhere else than where he can see it or, better still, 
know how it has been spent. So we shall have an African returning 
with memories of the money he once earned and might have saved 
to improve his holding or buy more cattle and, with the memories, 
a determination to earn that money again somehow, somewhere. 
Wages are bound to rise in Africa and that will mean an inevitable 
increase in mission budgets. 

_ The eagerness of the returning African will be seen even more 
in the enlightenment of mind that has come to him. The Army 
Education Corps with assistance from other quarters has carried 
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forward what must be the biggest movement in mass adult education 
that Africa has ever seen. This has resulted on the part of the African 
in a hunger for literature, for perhaps 50 per cent of the returning 
troops can now read in their own language. It is a hunger for literature 
in any shape or form. During the war the Chaplains Department 
alone distributed literature in about thirty different languages 
amounting in value to several thousands of pounds. Here is an open 
door for any interest that wants to guide Africa’s future. 

The African’s mind has also been developed through lectures 
and discussions on world affairs, whereby he has learned something 
of the causes of the war in which he was involved, understands 
something of world movements and has glimpsed something of his 
country’s part in the brave new world which his service and sacrifice 
have helped to make possible. It is quite striking how the African 
has begun to think in terms ofa larger unit. Where he spoke previously 
of belonging to a tribe he now speaks of belonging to a territory. He 
has a new vision of social life and welfare developed in the informa- 
tion and recreation rooms and helped by the newspapers and cinema, 
all of which were part of his life in the army. 

This African who has envisaged the development of his own 
future has become a shrewd observer and critic of Europeans and 
European ways of life and we have definitely fallen in prestige. He 
has seen the moral weaknesses of our civilization often in distressing 
ways and never again will he accept the white man at face value. 
In the future anyone who would be a leader of African society must 
win his place by his own character and worth. This new ability to 
discern may be much to the good. It was high time that the African 
realized that the Gospel of Christ is not to be understood solely in 
terms of our western Christendom, that indeed in Christ there is 
judgment for all the nations and their ways. 

It is only too true that the war situation has meant for the African 
a lowering of moral standards—the development of the drink habit 
and the lack of respect for the women of the countries through which 
he passed—and these must have an effect on the future health of the 
territories. It will be a medical and a spiritual problem. 

But the main factors in the direction of Africa’s future are to be 
found in those elements which have enormous possibilities for good, 
if handled properly. The clear need would seem to be for adequate 


African in his eagerness and ambition will follow anyone who gives 
a clear enough call and a big enough vision. 

The demobilization period and that which follows will present 
a severe challenge to everybody—be it government or voluntary 
agency—that has any interests in Africa. It is to be hoped that a 
greater measure of co-operation and joint action than has ever 
been seen before will be shown in the situation. 
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Much will be done through the work of army chaplains and 
educational and welfare officers to prepare the African for his 
return, but we must be ready for a certain impatience and lack 
of understanding in him in regard to anything we try to do. He will 
not appreciate sufficiently that he has been in an abnormal life, that 
he has been free for some time from the conventions and ties of 


society, and that funds are not as easily available for peace-time 


development as they are in the priorities of war. 

Another warning seems called for. It is not to be supposed that 
the demobilized soldier is the only problem. Indeed, the very idea 
in our minds that he is a problem or something strange and foreign 
is the surest way to invite failure before ever we start. He will have 
many ideas in his head, not all of them acceptable to the white man. 
The true hope is not to frown upon these but to produce bigger and 
better ideas. He is somewhat sensitive about his position as he returns 
and so it would be well not to focus all the attention on him. Rather, 
look at the situation in a wider way, taking in the whole community 
to which he returns. Here we ought to remind ourselves that life 
in many parts of Africa has gone on as usual, untouched by war 
except for the absence of so many of the men folk. For all the en- 
lightenment of the soldier, the villages are still so very primitive, the 
women folk still so very backward, that we must take all that into 
account. There is a tension in African society to-day between the 
old and the new. The returning soldier rather despises the man 
who stayed at home and the village elders look with suspicion on 
the far travelled, experienced service man. Our aim must be a new 
African community that takes in the old and the new and provides 
all the width of interest and possibility of growth and development 
that the African soldier has known. For such a task all interested 
must bend their energies together. 

The Specialists: A clear challenge comes from the specialized 
skills developed in the war service. Some of these have no im- 
mediate value in transfer to peace conditions. The expert machine- 
gunner or artilleryman finds no outlet for the skill of which he is so 
justly proud. But what of the medical orderly, educational corporal 
or sergeant, or the thousands of lorry drivers? Can no place be found 
for the first two classes, especially in a developed life for their 


ate | territories? The African must not imagine that his country has no 
ring | 


need of as big a medical service as can be trained or that we reckon 
the health of a country less important in peace than in war. In all 
our plans for educational advance in the colonial territories, surely 
there is room to use these who have served so well, have fought and 
taught in the army. Only a real co-operation between army authori- 
ties, government and missions can make this potential wealth a 
reality. The price of delay or failure to enter in will be cruel dis- 
appointment on the part of those trained Africans. 
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All this would seem to demand at the earliest possible moment 
a coming together in discussion and planning of the various bodies 
whose humanitarian and cultural interest and responsibilities in 
Africa overlap or merge. 

Industry and Agriculture: It is possible that the returned soldier 
will be content for a period to return to his village and strut about 
and ‘tell of far off things’, but that will pass. When the thrill of being 
back begins to wear off, the lure of industrial service will be strong 
upon the African in several territories. He will think he sees in it 
the fulfilment of his dreams of service and wealth. It is inevitable 
that industry will develop in Africa, but the development must not 
be at the expense of a true community life for the African. No doubt 
sufficient medical and social services will be provided, but all 
interested must contend for the setting up of a full village life around 
the mine areas, if Africa’s economic advancement is not to be at the 
cost of her soul. 

For the most part, though, the only hopeful future for Africa 
lies in her land and the fruit of it. It is to the land that the majority 
of the returning soldiers must go to find their life. But can that land 
yield the wherewithal for a high enough standard of life? There would 
seem to be urgent need for development in co-operative planning 
and the provision of markets. Not that one would wish to see Africa 
swing over completely to a cash economy, even if that were possible, 
but there must be a margin beyond the subsistence economy to 
allow of the payment of taxes and the purchase by the African of 
a few of the advantages of the modern civilization that is all around 
him. 

This would seem the time also for pressing forward to the 
encouragement of Africans as traders Alb see their own territories. 
Many have the ability if they were given the chance. Here is an 
opportunity for interested people—official and non-official—to 
show their confidence in the African and, if circumstances arise, as 
is inevitable, where the trading powers of other races would cripple 
the African’s attempt, the African’s interest must be shown as of 
paramount importance. 

More than money involved: The present writer is not persuaded, 
however, that finance is the key to the whole situation. Given that 


margin of cash economy or even without it, the real test will be | 


whether the returning soldier finds in his community life enough to 
satisfy him, if indeed he feels himself a member of a community at 
all. That feeling he has had in the forces. Living together with others 
from many parts, he has thought of himself as part of a much larger 
family than ever the tribe was, united in closer relationship and 
newer interests than he ever knew before. That experience must be 
retained and developed to take in the whole life of his people. None 
of us who took part in the development of information and recreation 
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rooms in the army will forget the African’s growing enthusiasm for 
them, the happy centre of life they came to be, apart altogether from 
their usefulness in cultural advancement. Here is a valuable instru- 
ment that could easily be organized at strategic centres throughout a 
territory. A mobile cinema unit should be available to visit these 
centres with education and information films. It is not a matter of 
lavish expenditure of money and equipment on these centres but 
rather of encouraging the Africans to create these places for them- 
selves, with such help as is necessary given through government 
officers, traders or missions. These community centres would leave 
ample scope for development of all kinds of youth work, which 
would seem an essential part of the future structure of African 
society. It is the writer’s firm conviction that such centres would 
help materially to bridge any gulf between the returned soldier and 
the civilian. The setting up of anything approximating to an African 
‘British Legion’ is much to be deprecated as perpetuating an unreal 
division of society in our age. 

In all these aspects where so many bodies are concerned, missions 
must play their full part, speaking through their experts on agricul- 
ture and other aspects of African life, and aiming at the creation of 
a community that is truly Christian. 

Such an aim may well constrain us now to turn our thoughts to 
the meaning of this upheaval in Africa for the Church’s life and 
future task. 

Welcome Home: It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
everything will depend on a true welcome home being given to 
these men by the Church. The soldier has always been thought of 
as somewhat licentious and overfree in his habits and there is the 
danger that there will be a good deal of Pharisaic judgment passed 
by certain Africans on these returning warriors. It is important, 
therefore, that the church services should make clear that these 
men are truly welcomed back. One or two might be asked to speak 
of their spiritual life in the army. Some have real experiences of the 
Spirit to recount which could not fail to be for the enrichment of the 
Church. The majority have been in no way forgetful of their church 
while on service. African services in the army have been well attended. 
Prayer meetings, mostly led by themselves, have been a regular 
feature of their life and from their army pay they have sent to their 
missions substantial contributions to the work of the Church. Most 
Christians have stood the test of the war’s temptations and have 
witnessed to others the power of Christ. 

From the army side an attempt is being made to notify every 
mission of its returning members. This mattet should be taken 
very seriously and each congregation ought to appoint a committee 
of elders to pay a visit to the returned soldier. ‘They should have 
with them suitable literature in the form of pamphlets to leave with 
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him, dealing with his return, the welcome, his church and its hard- 
ships through these years and the need of his service now. A kindly 
word should also be added for those who failed in their discipleship 
during the war. Some are only too conscious of that failure. 

Special care must be taken with those who have been baptized 
on active service. Thousands were baptized, many of them having 
had little or no church or mission connexion before. They missed 
the thrill of professing their faith before the home congregation, 
but by their fellow-Christians they were made very conscious of 
the greatness of the step that they had taken and they have shown 
evidence of their faith in very real ways. They are not so fully trained 
as they would have been in their own church classes, but while 
further instruction must be insisted on, we shall do grave harm if 
we fail in any way to make them welcome as full members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ. These specially must be sought out. 

So much for the general attitude—the hand outstretched in 
welcome, the assurance of a place in the fellowship and a work to 
do. But the situation will not be met by a short-term policy of 
reception committees. The experience of the war years has reminded 
us more forcibly than ever of several tasks of far-reaching importance 
that must be faced without delay. 

1. Emphasis on Direct Evangelism: One was conscious all through 
these war years of the tremendous scope of the mission work among 
the African people. The great work of the Medical and Education 
Corps wail hardly have been possible had it not been for the 
mission-trained, educated Africans available as a nucleus. The 
Signals units would have found it mighty hard going had they not 
been able to draw on the senior pupils from our mission schools. 
There is no suggestion here of any lessening of our energies along 
these lines. They are invaluable for the creation of a Christian 
community. But one often found that for spiritual leadership it was 
better to turn to the unit carpenter or blacksmith. Are we, perhaps, 
placing too much faith in our methods of indirect evangelism and 
failing to put the fullest possible emphasis upon the crisis of decision 
oe ~ demands for discipline that are the essentials of the Christian 

aith: 

In the early days of mission work, the Gospel and all its attendant 
services to the people were so new as to be compelling. To-day | 
the African is surrounded by so many new things that we would do 
well to make very clear in our preaching the uniqueness of our faith 
so that it be shown, above mat beyond all our auxiliary services of 
teaching and healing, as the Word of God in judgment and in mercy. 
There is here a call for an authoritarian message—Thus saith the 

Lord—in fact a prophetic ministry. 

It has also been amply shown in these war years that we need 

a new application of that faith to every act and way of life. It will] 
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be very strange indeed if the post-war years in Africa do not see a 
great outbreak of crime, especially in thieving. We must build up 
for our church members a sound and thorough Christian morality, 
that their ‘righteousness’ may indeed exceed that of the non- 
Christians around them. 

2. The Instruction of Africa’s Women: It is useless to talk of a 
new African community unless we take into account the women 
folk as well. There has been a growing recognition among the soldiers 
that something must be done about the instruction of their women 
folk in the things essential to a true village and home life. This new 
idea has been helped by what they have seen of our white women 
sharing the work of the war. A new measure of priority should be 
given by missions in this women’s work, not only by encouraging 
them in the regular school system but much more in the appoint- 
ment of still larger numbers of women missionary evangelists to 
tour the villages and give practical guidance on home affairs. It was 
Aggrey who said ‘Win a man and you win an individual. Win a 
woman and you win a family’. The new Africa can have no surer 
foundation than the Christian home. 

3. Training Africa’s Leaders: Never at any time had we enough 
chaplains in the war and the going forth of those whom we had 
meant a terrible loss to the strength of the Church in the various 
territories. 

With the new opportunities that may come to Africa through 
the colonial development scheme, leaders will arise in ever-increasing 
numbers. The Christian Church must see to it that she at least is not 
lacking in the best African leadership possible. The war experience 
has shown us how able these African ministers are. In a totally new 
environment they battled courageously against many difficulties, 
preached with power and exercised discipline with wisdom and 
won for themselves a place of leadership among Christians and 
non-Christians alike. Given many more such men, the Christian 
Church in Africa can become a real force. 

But apart from the ordained ministry, there is available an 
amazing amount of Christian leadership and service. Many have 
been the lay helpers raised up in time of war to guide the men of 
their units in worship and godly living. Most of these men will 
return with certificates from chaplains testifying to their service. 
Such men should be used forthwith in the service of the Church and, 
if conditions make it possible and they themselves are suitable, 
sent on for fuller training. 

It is much to be desired that in these post-war years there should 
be a great development in Bible schools throughout Africa for the 
training of consecrated Africans as ministers, evangelists and other 
lay workers. Further, when they are trained we must be prepared 
to trust a great deal to their hands. Mistakes will be made, but these 
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will be less serious than grievances engendered through restricted 


opportunity. 
For the African an exciting period of life has just come to an 


end. He heard a call and responded, and it led him into strange | 


new experiences which have closed the door on the old way of life. 
He has seen visions and dreamed dreams. Upon those who sent 
forth that call rests a great responsibility. If the African should prove 
a very difficult person to handle and guide after this war, we are 
responsible. We led him out on to the world stage. It may be difficult 
for history to approve our leadership of the African in these past 
years unless we can prove to him in the days to come that ‘peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war’. 

An African said to the writer one day—‘It seems a good thing 
to have a war, bwana. People are better fed, better clothed and 
better paid than ever before’. Is that the vision of life to which we 
_ have led the African? 

AnprEW B. Doic 
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THE MISSIONARY ON THE 
EAST AFRICAN COAST 


By LYNDON HARRIES 


ig may not be sufficiently realized that the war experience of many 

demobilized African soldiers has taught them not only the 
strength of western civilization, but the strength of Islam as well. 
Since British ex-service men and women who have served in the Near 
and Middle East have gained greater familiarity and sympathy with 
the background and characteristics of the Muslim world, it is not 
surprising that African soldiers have been influenced by what they 
have seen of Islam in its most powerful setting. Not only Muslims, 
but Christian African soldiers as well, have gained a new under- 
standing of the Muslim religion. This would be simply a widening 
of the educational horizon for them were it not for the fact that on 
their discharge they return to a country which is still predominantly 
Muslim. The contrast with what they have seen in Cairo and other 
places and what they find in their native country has already made 
some of the Muslim soldiers active missionaries for the Prophet’s 


| cause in their own country. Many of them express dissatisfaction 


with the dirty buildings that serve as mosques, and they claim to be 


_ better informed than some of their own teachers. These teachers, 
| although unwilling to take a back seat, are ready to seek advice from 


men who have prayed in such mosques as, say, the Dome of the Rock 
at Jerusalem. Islam in East Africa is strengthened by the influence 
of these men. 

Of the Christian Africans, it is generally held that many of the 
demobilized soldiers will not be content to return to peasant life in 
their homes up-country. They will prefer to live in the towns at the 


, coast. The Church is therefore presented with a very serious responsi- 


| strongholds. 


bility,—the — care of the urban African Christians in Muslim 
his new responsibility is made even more serious by 


| the fact that the mission-station in the coastal towns is often the 
| weakest link in the chain of mission centres. From the earliest days 


of missionary work in East Africa there was a tendency to be always 
thinking of the unevangelized tribes of the interior, to the detriment 


_ of the work at the coast. The Swahilis of the coast were strongly 


Muslim; they were a tougher nut to crack, whereas up-country con- 
versions were made with comparatively quick response. The Swahili 
language, the lingua franca of East Africa, was used, and still is being 
used for missionary purposes among many other tribes, and yet the 


very people who gave us that language have remained unconverted. 
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It is true that in Zanzibar a brave attempt was made to face the f 
challenge of Islam. The work of Canon Godfrey Dale, the only | 
European scholar of Islamics whom the East African coast has had 
from among the missionaries, still bears some fruit. His translation 
of the Koran into Swahili is still one of the most popular of the books 
bought by the less sophisticated Muslims, but the Christian purpose 
of that translation is only partly being fulfilled. Canon Dale’s 
Christian preface and notes have converted no Swahili Muslim, 
because the Muslims of the coast are generally not sufficiently well- | 
educated to appreciate the force of dialectic. Intellectual persuasion 
is an ineffective weapon against them. They are Muslims from 
custom, not from intellectual or personal conviction. It is only the 
more learned coterie of Muslims at Mombasa who try ineffectually 
to deprecate the use of Dale’s translation in favour of a new trans- 
lation of their own, based largely on Dale’s work, but without a 
commentary. The Christians benefit more from Dale’s work than do 
the Muslims, and the book is as popular among Christian teachers 
as among Muslims, though for an entirely different reason. It may 
be said that the scholar of Islamics in East Africa has a more effective 
ministry among his own Christian people than among the Muslims, 
because quite naturally the Christians are grateful for scholarship 
that exposes the falsities and weaknesses of Islam. The Muslims 
themselves, on the other hand, cannot be persuaded even to defend 
their own practices. It is enough for them to adopt the attitude of the 
primitive African, and to say ‘It is the custom’. Instead of tribal 
authority they cite authority coming from the Muslim north, but 
they do not quote chapter and verse. Whether the new spirit brought 
by Muslim demobilized soldiers will rouse East African Muslims to 
a more actively partisan attitude, resulting in a greater interest in 
Islamics, remains to be seen, but so long as they remain indifferent 
to the best intellectual arguments that Christian scholarship can 
bring, the challenge of Islam must be faced in some other way. 

Missionaries in up-country Muslim areas are inclined to adopt 
the doubtful assumption that a knowledge of Islamics is the indis- 

ensable qualification for the missionary to the East African Muslims. 
he missionary at the coast, who is in closer touch with the African 
centres of Muslim activity, realizes the value of a knowledge of 
Islamics, but he is forced to recognize the limitations imposed upon 
his use of any Islamic scholarship he may possess by the absence of 
any fruitful culture among his Muslim neighbours. Methods suitable 
for Christian missionary work in, say, the Middle East may be totally 
unsuitable in work among the East African Muslims. There was a 
time when Muslim culture in East Africa flowered in ways that] 
proved the religion to be, at the time, a very live force. In the field of 
oetry, for example, the Swahili poets of Lamu produced work that 
reathed the spirit of Islam. Fragments of these poems, dirty, tattered 
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fragments, are still read to groups of people in the traditional manner, 
but they are no longer being written. Arabic versions of such a 
favourite poem as Ras il-Ghuli, about the Four Companions of the 
Prophet, are easily obtainable in any Indian store, but few under- 
stand Arabic well enough to bother to get a copy. There is only one 
complete copy of the very fine Swahili rendering of this poem, more 
than five thousand verses, but no one attempts even to make a copy 
of it. The Muslim sheikhs profess to be uninterested in such Swahili 
poetry, but since not a few of them still treasure copies of smaller 
poems, like Al-Inkishaf, one may not unjustly detect in their attitude 
a sense of regret that Islam in East Africa no longer makes any 
contribution to higher Islamic culture. 

It would be a mistake, however, to presume from this that Islam, 
as a cultural force, is dead in East Africa. While the levelling down 
of the more highly cultured element has not left the rest of this 
Muslim society unaffected, it is itself part of the process of change 
of the total society. The contribution to Islamic culture in East 
Africa is now being made by Africans who do not come into the 
category of ‘cultured persons’. Their contribution is not in the 
written word, but in their whole way of life, from birth to grave, 
and more especially in their communal way of life. In the very part 
of East Africa where the disintegration of cultural forces resulting 
from detribalization is most apparent we find the strongest com- 
munal ties among the Muslims. This aspect of coastal life is often 
overlooked by observers who tend to concentrate on the breakdown 
of tribal society. They very rightly observe the loosening of tribal 
ties in up-country Africans who come to live at the coast, but what 
they have hitherto failed to record is that Muslim society at the coast, 
though consisting of Africans from many different tribes, is as tribal 
in its general characteristics as any primitive tribe of the interior; just 
as in any African tribal society there is now no isolated area of 
religious thought and practice, nor of art, in the Muslim society of 
the East African coast. Religion, politics and art are no longer 
abstractly conceived apart from each other, though individuals have 
separate functions, like the sheikh, the liwali and the teacher. The 
emergence of this generally low level of culture, closely related to 
tribal culture, is the inevitable result of the passive reception by a 
primitive people of Muslim doctrines without any complementary 

rogress in general education. And yet what Islam in East Africa 
oses by the absence of more highly cultured groups, it gains in 
communal strength at a lower level. 

The concern of the missionary on the East African coast is, 
therefore, not so much with the conversion of the individual as with 
the Christian approach to the whole Muslim community. In Africa, 
it is the community that counts, and it is the impact of the Christian 
community, wherever it exists, upon the Muslim community that 
13 
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will eventually bring about the transition from Muslim to Christian 
communal life. What effect then is the present Christian community 
having on the Muslims of the East African coast? It must be admitted 
that the Christian community itself at the coast is considerably 
enfeebled by social conditions that make it almost impossible for 
Christian home life to be established there. Criticism of Muslim 
polygamy is of very little use so long as the Christians are not able to 
witness to the stabilizing values of Christian home life. The whole 
family has to be seen and known before its influence can be fully felt. 
The faithful Christians at the coast are, most of them, young men 
separated from their families. A large percentage of these Christians 
live in a state of suspended animation between their existence as 
peasant farmers up-country and that of temporary labourers on the 
coastal estates. The Muslims never see their homes as a single unit, 
so how can the influence of their homes be felt? The general tendency 
for temporary labour to become permanent, supplemented by the 
influx of demobilized Christian soldiers to the towns, is likely to pro- 
mote the stabilization of Christian family life at the coast, but until 
this permanence becomes a reality the Christian community is only 
partially represented. Common worship is by itself not a strong 
enough tie without the background of home life, and this is just 
where the contrast of the strong Muslim home life at the coast is 
most clearly seen. 

Again, the vast majority of Christians at the coast, though better 
educated than the Muslims, are much poorer than the Swahilis. The 
Swahili people have many ways of earning a living. They catch and 
sell fish, they have profitable gardens, they act as agents for the 
Indian tradesmen. The up-country Christians are not so well placed. 
Their standard of life is often lamentably low. Human nature being 
what it is, snobbery works against them. In England people have 
been known to leave the chapel for the church to consolidate their 
social position. The coastal Christians may not change their religion 
from the same motive, but the Muslims certainly tend to look down 
upon the men who work for a tiny pittance in temporary employ. 
Correspondingly, the Christian clerks are treated with respect, but 
they are in the minority, and the Muslims desire to emulate their 
skill in letters without being drawn to consider the claims of their 
religion. 

t has been the policy of the missionary on the East African 
coast to discourage permanent residence there by the up-country 
Christians. This policy has now to be reversed. He has to accept 
the new tendency for residence at the coast to become permanent, 
not least in the hope that by the gradual establishment of Christian 
family life in the midst of the Muslim community, the Christian 
Church may be strengthened and that conversions may result. 


LYNDON HARRIES 
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WORSHIP IN PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
By G. PARRINDER 


HE influence of Christian worship is of vital concern in 
missionary work. This is so in Africa, and certainly also in 
other fields of which the present writer has no experience. Problems 
of worship become more prominent as government and secular 
bodies take over educational and medical work, which have long been 
important spheres of Christian activity. When we consider the true 
work of the Church, it is evident that the worship of God is cardinal 
and can never be alienated from the Church of Christ. 

There are differences in the mode of worship, in missions of 
varying traditions and theological colours. Free Churchmen generally 
are accustomed to a loosely ordered and short Sunday service, 
modelled on the practice of their churches at home and, with 
certain exceptions, rather more simple even than at home. 

It is questionable whether this type of service is proving satis- 
factory in Africa. Primarily, such worship is intellectualist. It does 
not rely upon outward decoration, movement or ritual. Especially 
is this so. in the more or less modernist churches. It must be admitted 
that the old-fashioned fundamentalism, with its positive faith in 
hell-fire, prodigies, angels and devils, went home more surely to the 
heart of the African than modern ‘uplift’ sermons. Even more do 
Adventist and Pentecostalist sects attract. 

If the simple type of service has become customary over much 
of Christian Africa, it is because we are living on the heritage of a 
past which was more vital than the present. Records of mission 
services, in the early nineteenth century, show that they closely 
resembled the revival service which was popular in England at that 
date, but which has since largely gone out of fashion. Africans came 
out to the penitent form, crying over their sins and shouting for joy. 
The modern service is often dull, as it is, too, in England, and 
fervour has waned in many old-established centres. Respectability 
and capitalism infect African town churches. 

To-day, in some former strongholds, ground is rapidly being 
lost: to Roman Catholicism, to ‘African’ churches and to Islam. 
The part played by uninteresting worship in this decline is certainly 
not negligible. Too often modern churches have been content, like 
Martha, with social activities, and have let the worship of God fall 
into neglect. 

The whole system of non-liturgical service needs very serious 
and long re-consideration, from the purely religious point of view. 


The missionary who conducts the service may not see this, for 
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though he is in charge of the worship, he is often preoccupied 
almost entirely with the sermon. But if he does not study the 
problem no one else will; his African colleagues will struggle on in 
the old rut, tending to let the service degenerate, while the laity go 
over to the greater attractions of other churches and religions. 

It takes an outsider to bring home the issue in a pointed form. 
There is a rarely sympathetic, yet challenging, paragraph in Mrs 
Leith-Ross’s book, African Women,‘ and it is worth quoting to our 
purpose. She describes impartially a typical Sunday service which 
she attended in a village in Nigeria: 


The leader of the service stood, or sat upon a collapsible wooden chair 
behind a smail square table over which was thrown crookedly a torn piece 
of cloth . . . I found it ugly, alien, dull. I think it was that that struck 
one most. How could those people sit through that halting reading of 
which, even with the leader’s comments, they could hardly have under- 
stood a word (I remember the last readings I heard were from Malachi 
and Hebrews), that ear-splitting singing of words which, set to a Western 
tune, must have lost (Ibo being, as I have said, a tone language) all their 
meaning? Religion, as expressed in the service, seemed neither to have 
grace nor colour, neither mystery, nor joy, nor life (p. 122). 


After the first feeling of indignation or shame has passed, does 
not sheer honesty compel us to admit that that is a fair and typical 
picture, at any rate in much of West Africa? 

Such an account of Sunday ‘worship’ could be multiplied 
hundreds, probably thousands, of times from Sierra Leone to 
Nigeria, to go no farther. Is it any wonder that our Christians do 
say, under their breath or openly, “What a weariness it is!’ 

We are concerned with the Church, for the moment, as a 
worshipping community; for this purpose it is irrelevant to bring 
in the excuse of other social activities. 

There are three other types of worship, to which we may briefly 
refer for comparison. 

Firstly, pagan worship in Africa is indeed often charged with 
the sense of awe, and in many ceremonies there is graceful and 
colourful ritual. Agreed that there are many exceptions. Yet investiga- 
tion of customs and rites has helped us to understand better their 
religious purpose, though opinions are divided as to how far pagan 
ceremonies may be purified and baptized into Christianity. Not only 
do pagan rites express a sense of the supernatural, but experienced 
missionaries have observed that converts from paganism. are often 
the most reverent in church and at sacraments. It is the second 
generation, which has grown up in the Church and Sunday school, 
that is careless and does not seem to have developed sufficiently 
the sense of reverence and awe, of holy places and kien. This is a 

serious defect in Christian education. 


? London: Faber. 1939. 15s. 
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Secondly, it is at least understandable that African sects draw 
crowds with their drums and dances and peculiar rites. The same 
may be said of Islam. We usually maintain that polygamy is the 
great excuse; it is a large factor, but it would be fair to admit that 
it is not the only one. The religious service itself may be more 
appealing. Of course there is always the danger, and the fact, as 
with Adventism, of over-excitation. But too much heat is not 
necessarily worse than excessive cold. 

Thirdly, Roman or Anglo-Catholicism presents the dramatic 
and ceremonial worship par excellence. There is abundant evidence 
that the service of the Mass makes a great appeal. Some have called 
it esoteric, but the superficiality of such a judgment is shown by the 
crowds of poor worshippers that throng to this type of ritual, both 
in Africa and in Europe. There is a powerful impression made 
through ‘eye-gate’. Colour, lights, kneeling and decorations arouse 
the sense of the ‘numinous’, quite apart from the doctrine, which 
may be only vaguely and magically understood. To some of us, 
‘Catholicism’ may mean clericalism and doctrine which we cannot 
uphold. But the African may feel in this worship more of the 
resence of God, and His coming to men, than is brought home to 
im in ‘simpler’ types of intellectualist worship. 

In what direction, then, should the worship of the non-episcopal 
churches improve and develop? There is reason to say plainly that 
it should not imitate Anglican Matins. This is often the first tenta- 
tive effort of the Free Churchman who feels the necessity for more 
beauty, and imagines that to mean some sort of liturgy, and hence 
the one most familiar to him outside his own church. It was an 
Anglican who said, ‘Matins makes no appeal to the emotions or to 
the intelligence’. Less pointedly, the truth underlying this is to be 
seen in the very widespread departure from the strict order of 
Morning and Evening Prayer, practised in many Anglican churches, 
of different theological hues. The Archbishop of York, in his 
recent book, Physician, Heal Thyself, says that Matins needs great 
simplification, and that it means ‘absolutely nothing’ to the ordinary 
man and woman in England. 

Matins is read in some non-Episcopal churches in West Africa. 
This has often become a dreary liturgy, which is held sacrosanct 
and not to be altered. Visiting troops and chaplains from England 
have been surprised, and sometimes indignant, at this ‘churchiness’, 
without always seeking the reason for the custom or for its retention. 
Whatever its historical origin, perhaps one reason for the con- 
servative attitude towards this dull liturgy may be an unconscious 


4teaction by our African Christians against the scrappy and often 


(hurried service which Europeans not infrequently conduct, with 
one eye on the wrist-watch. Our members may feel this to be 
unworthy of God, or feeble in comparison with other churches. 
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The sequence: hymn, prayer, lesson, sermon, collection, hymn, 
benediction, may be mere potted religion, with nothing very 
worshipful about it. 

Modern Anglican worship tends either to the Mass, or to a more 
free type of service. Why then does not the free service meet the 
spiritual needs of the worshipping African? Largely because it is 
rarely ‘popular’ in Africa, in the sense that it still often is in England. 
At home, the hymns count for a great deal more than we might 
imagine on first thoughts. They help to build up the atmosphere of 
the worship. It was not for nothing that generations of our fathers 
sang, wept, rejoiced and prayed over the hymns of the Wesleys 
and of Watts. And shdinneh the Victorians and their children often 
preferred the Sankey type, at a much lower level, yet those hymns 
were also undoubtedly popular. 

It is quite true, as Mrs Leith-Ross says, that the hymns can 
mean absolutely nothing if the language is tonal, as practically all 
West African languages are. How can a Sankey tune really fit into 
and express a verse which has been roughly transliterated from the 
English of Wesley or Toplady, and where rising inflections clash 
constantly and inevitably with descending notes, and vice versa? 
Ask any catechist what he has just sung, before he has time to read 
it over again, provided he does not know it by heart and can read 
it in his head, on reflection. Ask any pagan how much he has under- 
stood of a hymn, supposedly in his own language. 

This is a question that is greatly, and still very widely, neglected. 
The reason is partly, no doubt, that the European is increasingly 
absorbed in routine, school and office work, and has not the time 
or no longer the inclination to learn the language sufficiently well 
to understand things for himself. The Africans need jogging out of 
acquiescence in past bad habit. Moreover, too often we have taught 
them, openly or by implication, that ‘pagan’ music is necessarily 
bad, or at any rate uncivilized. They may have the impression that 
the harmonium is the only ‘Christian’ instrument suitable for the 
worship of the Christian God. 

We need a far wider composition of native lyrics and hymns by 
our ministers, catechists and poets; and much greater use of them, 
with local instruments, in public worship. Nothing less than a 
campaign is needed to break up our ugly, meaningless hymns. 
Naturally there will be opposition, openly or by delaying tactics, 
on the grounds of cost and waste of present editions of hymn books. 
Meanwhile we shall lose more worshippers and our services will 
become even more alien and dull. 

The lessons from Malachi and Hebrews? Years of teaching the. 
Bible have convinced the writer that most of the Old Testament is 
unsuitable for mission work, and particularly for reading in public 
worship. The historical and levitical books contain masses of secular 
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and undesirable matter; the prophets are largely too obscure, with 
the exception of a few notable chapters, which are about all that 
are read at home nowadays; it is notorious that the ‘cursing’ psalms 
are used in offensive charms, and are sought after by Muslims and 
others as most efficacious for use against enemies. At the most, not 
more than a brief selection of the best Old Testament passages 
should be permitted for public worship. There is room for a 
wider sale of abridged editions of the Bible, instead of the ‘whole’ 
Bible. 

In the New Testament, our members often avoid the Epistles 
because they are hard to understand, and they need choosing and 
explaining carefully in public use. It would be interesting to discover 
how many people really listen to the lessons and remember next 
day anything of their content. 

The Gospels are naturally the central, and the most simple and 
vital part of all. Yet it is surprising how even the essential parts of the 
Gospel story are often unknown or forgotten by our people. They 
have heard the story of Easter and Pentecost for years, but man 
do not yet seem to visualize it. There is room here for muc 
development of religious drama, and why not in the church, where 
it could be part of an act of worship? “Going to Galilee’ is a ceremony 
that can be made into true worship. 

The preaching of the Word of God is too vast a subject to be 
dealt with here; but one or two points may be suggested, as a Free 
Church service without a sermon is almost unimaginable. As we 
are thinking of worship mainly in well-established communities, 
the many Gospel words addressed to the Pharisaic churchgoers may 
be made very pointed in Africa, where people are becoming as 
Gospel-hardened as the Jews and the British. 

In African towns preaching seems often to lose its fire and to 
degenerate into an essay, in impeccable or legal English. ‘Con- 
version’ is regarded as only necessary on the part of pagans, who 
must leave their ‘idols’. The goal of moral conversion, of those 
whose belief may be correct but lifeless, is insufficiently in evidence. 
Revival and mission sermons in England have aimed and still aim 
at such moral conversion, in spectacular or more sober fashion. 
Such moral conversion is greatly needed in modern Africa, where 
Mammon and the flesh are the great idols. 

In a further sense, preaching needs to be moral and social, 
namely, in the application of the Gospel to social wrong. We have 
very rightly done much in the medical and educational fields, but 
questions of public morality are also the responsibility of the Church 
and the Christian preacher. One specific instance is that of war 
propaganda and military service, which have been so prominent in 
the war years. These are delicate questions, but there is a very real 
danger of the Church abroad becoming entirely subservient to the 
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State, and Christians need to realize that some actions of the govern- 
ment are not approved by all Europeans and may be opposed to 
the Gospel, and that friendly but firm protest may be made. 

Prayer is also a great subject that can only be touched upon. 
Many African Christians have learnt to kneel at prayer, though 
there is increasing slackness and irreverence here. Surely this is the 
right attitude to take to God, in public worship, even if we kneel 
to no one else. Old-fashioned paintings show that many of our 
Nonconformist fathers in England knelt in prayer, until narrow 
pews in mass-meeting chapels made it impossible. 

It is debatable whether prayers should always be free or read. 
‘Free’ prayer may become as liturgical and repetitive as any other. 
Personally, the present writer inclines to the use of read, but varied, 
prayer for petitions in public worship; combined with a free prayer, 
not necessarily unprepared, elsewhere in the service. 

Apart from the order of service, the whole church often needs 
redecorating or even remodelling, if it is to help adoration. And 
here fundamentalists are just as intellectualist, in their way, as any 
modernist. The fundamentalist’s doctrine is more ‘visible’ to him 
than any outer aids to worship, and he repudiates them. 

We must go as far as we can, consistently with an evangelical 
faith, in decoration. In Sunday schools at home we have learnt to 
hang pictures on the walls, to teach and to inspire. Adult Europeans 
may neglect the arts, but our Africans have the childlike love of 
colour and show; and why not? A friend said, ‘It wrings my heart 
to see your drab buildings. We have to eat to live, but need it be 
upon hard crusts?’ 

The furniture is important, in God’s house. The Communion 
table, for instance, placed against or near the wall, should displace 
the rickety thing often propped up in the middle of the church. 
It should be covered at all times with a clean, mended and decorated 
cloth; and should not be used as a dump for tattered exercise books, 
pens, inkpots, hats, sticks, satchels, cracked plates. The school 
should have a separate table. A lectern or pulpit of wood or clay 
should be used for preaching. Pictures or texts may decorate the 
wall, and flowers in the church should be fresh, and not withered 
corpses from the previous Easter. Every missionary knows how 
necessary it is to insist constantly upon care and attention in such 
things. 

There is also a symbol of our salvation, use of which need not 
necessarily be confined to ‘Catholics’, Christ having died for all, 
and which does mark out a church, if it is apparent within and 
without, as belonging to Christ, and not a barn or shed. Other 
improvements will suggest themselves, but continuous vigilance and 
correction are needed. 

Finally, one may suggest that it is not unevangelical for the 
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Holy Communion to occupy a more central and frequent place in 
church life than is often the case at present. It could at least be given 
whenever a minister is present at the service. Christian worship is 
not mere moralizing. This supreme Sacrament does set forth the 
message of salvation, as words may quite fail. to do. 

It may be objected that our people do not understand the 
meaning of Communion, or may misinterpret it. But we ourselves 
may fail at times fully to appreciate its value, and it is worth risking 
a mixture of religious and magical apprehension, which is probably 
never quite absent in the African. To judge from the attitude of 
many communicants, the presence of God is felt in His Communion, 
and more reverence is shown than often in Europe. If here it is 
recognized that Christ died for us and is truly risen and present 
with us, and that man should repent, adore and receive Him, 
then this Christian worship will set forth the Gospel and will prove 
‘a converting ordinance’. 

G. PARRINDER 








PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY! 
By HANS P. EHRENBERG, Ph.D., Dr rer pol. 


PEAKERS from the churches of the Reformation are understood 

never to open otherwise than with a biblical foundation. But in 

this case I want to close with one. Yet, I shall start with the declara- 

tion of Evangelical Faith in the Catholic Church: ‘I believe in the 
Church’. 

After an address on the essence of the Church—delivered on the 
continent of Europe before clergy of the German Evangelical Church 
twenty years ago—the speaker was asked: ‘How shall we bring back 
the estranged members of the Church?’ He answered: ‘Only by your 
belief in the Church’. 

Every confession of faith in the divine essence of the Church, in 
whatever church it may be made, is a confession of belief in the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. Such a confession in the 
essence of the Church is always the outcome of unceasing prayer for 
the unity of the Church. Therefore, the four following statements 
are in reality the one confession of the Church: 


“We believe in the Church.’ 
“We pray for the Church.’ 
‘We confess the Church.’ 
‘We live with the Church.’ 


In our heart, we believe in the Church. Jn the Church, we pray 
for her. Before and against the world, we confess the Church. For the 
sake of the world, we live with the Church. 

In this fourfold but undivided declaration of faith by the Church, 
the confessors are carried by the spirit of the praying Church, and the 
spirit of prayer is the fruit of the everlasting intercession of the 
exalted Lord on the right hand of the Father. 


I 


Generally speaking, prayer is always twofold: On the one hand, 
it is a spiritual event with the purpose of strengthening the faith of 
the believer; and on the other, it is the result and a testimony of faith. 
Therefore, every prayer has as its roots a human need as well as a 
human faith. This simple fact is also valid for the disaster of our 





1An address delivered at a meeting of the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, 
held at Livingstone Hall, London, on January 21st, under the chairmanship of the 
Bishop of London. 
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unbridged divisions in the Christian Chyrch. And what are we 
doing? Are we giving in to the undisputed fact that we are hopelessly 
divided, and trying to make the best out of this situation? Or, can 
we set our faith against this fact? Can we put a prayer against the 
division? We are able to accomplish it if we have received faith in 
the unbelievable, in the miracle, better still, in the mystery of 
Christian unity, by faith alone. Even if we have no power to act, we 
have power to pray. For pore is the indestructible gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the members of His Church. Like every other prayer, the 
prayer for the unity of Christendom is not only a cry of need for 
faith, but also a witness of the faith bestowed. But that is the 
mysterious nature of prayer, as is manifested in the great High 
Priest’s prayer according to John xvii. In this prayer the Lord of the 
Church, the Head of the Body, prays to God, interceding for His 
followers, the members of the Body, in a never ending succession of 
petition and witness. For ‘He is the Saviour of His Body’. And His 
never-ending succession of petition and witness is given by the 
Saviour to His Body, through His Crucifixion and Resurrection. In 
this way the Church brings her great need before her own head, 
stating her guilt, and yet believing in forgiveness, acknowledging 
her disease, and yet putting her trust in the Physician, resigning 
because of her impotence, and yet hoping for God’s victory. 

There are two examples in which we can see quite clearly God’s 
twofold way in prayer towards the unity of the believers: 

In a concentration camp, amid a dense crowd of unbelieving 
prisoners, there are two brought together by their faith, praying in a 
situation in which the.conditions would seem to be utterly impossible 
for prayer. Their prayer witnesses to the unity already existing and, 
invisibly, it gives to divided Christendom strength for its unification. 
It is one of the innumerable small cells from which grow all the 
faith which is praying for the unity of all Christians. 

The other example is exactly the reverse: the large oecumenical 
gatherings of the divided churches. With their hands lifted up in 
prayer, they are asking for the strength to believe in the unity of the 
Church. They want to overcome their weakness and doubt by the 
act of united prayer, bearing one another up in this unified prayer. 

In this way the divided branches of the one Church do not 
achieve unity, but bear witness to it. In the concentration camp, the 
humiliated Christ is in the presence of two believers and makes them 
witness to His presence, opening the way by the Word of the Gospel, 
the way which will finally lead to unity. In the world conferences of 
churches, the Christians are asking the exalted Lord for His presence 
among them in order to be empowered by Him to produce a common 
and visible testimony of unity. 

Invisibly as well as visibly the great High Priest leads all Christen- 
dom, as a praying body, towards unity. 
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Our age is privileged to experience the problem of unity in 
manifold ways. A hostile world faces us in our divisions, and drives 
us together, willingly or unwillingly. How often have Christians in 
persecution experienced community of faith in recent decades. 
Christians of opposed churches have prayed together without reserva- 
tions or dividing barriers; the fact that they belonged to different 
churches did not exist for them any more. Such things are happening 
over most parts of the world, above all in eastern and central Europe. 
Those who were released from their places of suffering later on, 
returned to their churches and regained something of their former 
denominationalism, but the experiences which they gained during the 
time of suffering remain a permanent vision in their minds. The 
prophetic office of the Church could only be revived through the 
experience of suffering. The Church is preaching again of her own 
future, which is proclaimed by the prophetic word of unity. 

The suffering and fighting Church, which has lived to see the 
unifying prayer and the prayer for unity, can even see that the 
preaching of the Gospel, which has played such an important part in 
church division, will henceforth promote and further church unity. 
In a church which prays for her unity, the Holy Bible is becoming 
the great unifying factor of the Church-to-come. The same fruit 
gained through united prayer shall be ours by united reading of the 
scriptural Word; the fruit shall be theirs who have resigned action 
of their own, but who hear without ceasing. 

Through all churches, including the Church of Rome, goes a 
strong movement ‘back to the biblical revelation’, as a fruit of the 
heard prayer for unity. But the biblical movement is not the sole 
fruit of | that heard prayer. 

The other fruit is a new desire for common worship, but not 
through organized intercommunion, or even intercelebration, nor 
through devotional and liturgical organizations, but most simply by 
visiting one another’s services. That is the way of finding ‘unity before 
re-union’, in the real presence of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 
And the sacramental movement exists in all churches, including the 
Free Church bodies, just as the biblical movement does. 

The prayer for unity is that which ‘has planted’; the movements, 
biblical as well as eucharistic, are those which ‘have watered’. So St 
Paul. ‘But God gave the increase. So then neither is he that planted 
anything, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the increase. 
Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one.’ ‘For we are 
e008 together with God: ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s 

uilding’. 

To Sans up: the foundation for unity-to-come is laid by faith 
through prayer only; the house built on this foundation is erected 
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by common suffering, common hearing of God’s preached Word, 
common worship in the liturgy. Let us pray that the house may be 
called one day the ‘House of Unity’. 


III 


Behind all our believing, confessing and praying for the unity of 
the Church stands the revealed Word of the Bible. In the Word lies 
the unifying power, and from it springs the witness of unity. God 
has spoken His Word. Our word is response. His is the action, ours 
the reaction. His is the Revelation and the Incarnation, ours the 
prayer and the fellowship. His is the Cross and the Glory, ours the 
justification and the sanctification. 

God Incarnate teaches the disciples to pray: ‘Hallowed be Thy 
name; Thy kindgom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven’. ‘Thus our prayer begins with Him, not with us. It is the 
prayer of the Lord Himself. It is He, who says to God ‘I have 
glorified thee on earth; I have finished the work which thou gavest 
me to do’, who teaches us, His disciples, to pray: ‘Hallowed be Thy 
name’. Where God’s name is hallowed in actual prayer, there is God 
glorified by Christ on earth, and there the unifying power and the 
witness of unity exist. One is the Name, the hallowed Name, one 
the Glory of the Father, one that by whom He is glorified, Christ 
Jesus, and one those who are His work. In the first three petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer God descends from Heaven to earth, and the Word 
becomes Flesh. Where are the divisions, where the diversities, where 
the differences, where the controversies? The Kingdom of Christ is 
coming. He, Christ, will reduce the divisions, the controversies, to 
nothing, for He prays for us according to His own saying, He, the 
Lamb of God: ‘I pray for them: I pray not for the world, but for 
them which thou hast given me; for they are thine’. There is only 
one Kingdom of Christ, whose coming makes us pray, and it comes 
indeed, ‘it is at hand’. The Lord of the coming ination continues 
to pray for those who belong to Him: ‘Holy Father, keep through 
thine own Name those whom thou hast given me, that they may be 
one, as we are’. That is the one prayer for unity, prayed by the inter- 
ceding and exalted Lord, and promised by the word of the great 
High Priest, the humiliated Christ, on His way to the Cross. 

And with God’s Word, His Will descends to earth, to be done 
on earth as in Heaven, to be done by Him who speaks in the same 
prayer of the High Priest: ‘For their sakes I sanctify myself, that 
they also might be sanctified through the truth’. 

Without the One Shepherd the flock is hopelessly scattered and 
lost in her divisions. Our longing, hoping and praying for unity are 
founded in His Oneness; for ‘there shall be one fold, and one 


| shepherd’. 
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And now, we can hear the word of the great High Priest which 
concerns us who have been redeemed by free grace: ‘As thou hast 
sent me into the world, even so have I also sent them into the world’. 

None but those who are sent into this world by Christ, justified 
sinners, are competent and entitled to pray for the unity of Christ’s 
Body, for the unity of the flock; the saints on earth and in Heaven 
pray for the One Catholic Church. 

With the first three petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, Christ conquers 
us, penetrates into our life and makes us partakers of His prayer 
for our unity. And, in the prayer of the High Priest, the first three 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer return to Heaven, and we are drawn 
to Him, conquered before we have surrendered, penetrated before 
we have repented, made partakers before we have believed. 

The promise of unity is given to us, and stands firm. He is nearer 
to us, the Day of His second Advent has drawn nearer, and we have 
come nearer to Him, too. The way towards unity is opening from 
above. 

The night is very dark, but our petition of need in the darkness 
is our witness of faith in the light. In Jesus Christ petition has been 
changed into witness, need into faith, darkness into light. “The 
glory which Thou gavest me I have given them, that they may be 
one, even as we are one.’ 

And, in conclusion, let us pray: 

O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee ; but I have known 
thee, and these have known that thou hast sent me. And I have declared 
unto them thy name, and will declare it; that the love wherewith thou 
hast loved me may be in them, and I in them. Amen. 


Hans P. EHRENBERG 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


GRAND STRATEGY IN THE WORLD 
MISSION 


By FRED FIELD GOODSELL, D.D. 


er article may well begin by quoting a few key sentences 
from the remarkable book under review:? 


After one hundred years and more of the presence of modern missions 
in non-Christian lands, it is time for the Church to be lifting its eyes from 
the needs of the depressed and indigent Christian groups alone and to be 
planning with reference to the long-term economic strength and leadership 
and the future of the whole Christian community as an indigenous and 
on-going enterprise. Attention must be paid to the development of leaders 
in practical affairs as well as to the winning of higher-caste families and, 
through them, bring to bear new skill and economic power for laying the 
material groundwork of an independent church (p. 97). 


. . the younger churches, to a very large extent, are subsidized 
churches. Foreign missions here face a problem which is removed from the 
field of local tactics into that of the strategy of the World Mission of the 
Church. If the Church is to take seriously the injunction of its Founder, 
it will deal courageously. and realistically with this situation and with the 
principles which underlie the extension of the world enterprise, and not 
allow the tactics of local campaigns nor the pressure to keep up the lines 
of supply to areas already evangelized to obscure the pattern of over-all 
strategy for the vast task that still lies before it. When it is considered that 
the net increase of the populations of non-Christian nations is, with rare 
exceptions, at a far higher ratio than the net growth of their Christian 
minorities, the hopelessness of world evangelization with the use of present 
policies and the necessity of devising a new missionary strategy become 
apparent (pp. 75, 76). 


The environment offers to the Church both stubborn obstacles and 
mighty aids in its work of creating a Christian culture (p. 66). 


There is a contradiction between Christ’s concern for giving more 
abundant life to men and a Christian Church that is indifferent to the 
conditions of its environment (p. 266). 


The fourth dimension connotes the soil in which a man—or a society 
—is rooted, from which he takes his nourishment and through which his 
stability is insured. It is the air that a man breathes of whose presence and 





1 New Buildings on Old Foundations: A Handbook on Stabilizing the Younger 
Churches in their Environment. By J. Merle Davis. New York and London: 
International Missionary Council. $1.75 and $1.25. 8s. 6d. and 6s. 1946. 
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support he is scarcely aware until it is withdrawn. The fourth dimension 
is the medium in which a man makes his struggle for livelihood. It includes 
the social structure, the relationships and influences of family and com- 
munity with their responsibilities and mutual obligations. It is the inherited 
body of tradition and folkways. It is the source of a man’s values, his motiva- 
tions and the things which impel him to action. It also embraces a man’s 
fears and superstitions, his hopes and beliefs. In short, the field of the fourth 
dimension is the medium in which a culture is rooted and in which it is 
shaped. In the fourth dimension are many obstacles which prevent a man— 
or a society—from accepting the Lordship of Christ, but, on the other hand, 
it also holds the key which may open the door to His entrance. The environ- 
ment of the Church and the attitude of the Church to it may be a matter of 
life and death to a missionary enterprise (p. 62). 


No candid observer of the younger churches in many fields can 
possibly doubt the main position which Mr Davis takes. By and 
large under twentieth century conditions the issue is life or death, 
not only for a local missionary enterprise but for the world mission 
of the Church as a whole. If the younger churches cannot be 
stabilized in their environment and successfully adjusted to it 
economically they will die. Nothing short of new building and new 
buildings on the old foundations will spell life and life more abundant 
for the Christian Church throughout the world. 


Here is a book which should arrest the attention of every Christian | 


who regards the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the only hope of a pagan 
world. There may be mission administrators and missionaries so 
involved in their daily round both of important and of trivial duties 
who will fail to see its significance but they will disregard it at the 
yeril of the work they love and for which they are giving their 
ives. 

Ever since Mr Davis was appointed Director of the Department 
of Social and Economic Research and Counsel of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928, he has made the subject of the adjust- 
ment of the younger churches to their economic environment his 
major concern. He has personally participated, sometimes for months 
at a time, in field studies in twenty-two different countries. 

One might think the present volume, announced in its sub-title 
as a ‘handbook’, to be but a dry summary or digest of the earlier 
studies which Mr Davis has made on these different fields. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. It is ‘a fresh, comprehensive and 
thought-provoking characterization of the culture changes through- 
out the world’, as Dr Mott says in his Introduction. There are two 
great values in the present book as contrasted with all previous 
studies produced by Mr Davis. First, comparative studies reach a 
creative peak. In discussing many problems Mr Davis often refers 
in short compass to illustrations from widely separated fields. This 
stimulates thought mightily. For instance, in a single paragraph 
on page 28, dealing with the influence of the Christian mission 
upon the social and moral rehabilitation of the non-Christian people, 
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he cites cases from Brazil and from India. Again, on page 34, in 
discussing the limitations of foreign missions in Testhesiass a Christian 
culture, he dwells in his third section upon ‘the factor of time’ and 
po to conditions in Japan, then in Ecuador in which missionaries 

ve been in too much of a hurry. He is realistic enough to say that 
‘the use of an automobile may prove to be a handicap’! These 
illustrations are not the casual observations of a tourist but the 
results of reflection ‘on the spot’ by a scientist. 

Second, this book gives Mr Davis an opportunity to state in well- 
rounded terms his philosophy of the World Mission of the Church 
in its relation to culture changes. He is aware of the terrific upheavals 
resulting from the introduction of a new culture into an old system. 
He is also aware of the enriching processes of interchanges of culture. 
He knows that the most creative periods in human history have 
stemmed from the diffusion of cultures. Noteworthy among all 
the factors responsible for culture diffusion in our modern world is 
the foreign missionary enterprise. The reader gets a new sense of 
the relatedness of that enterprise to all other factors making for a 
new culture and a new world. Mr Davis believes that the World 
Mission of the Church is on the highway of success in creating a 
better world through culture diffusion, if those responsible for it 
will take vigorous measures to stabilize the younger churches in 
their environment. 

The core of the book is Part Three, Chapters V-VIII, pp. 75-182, 
under the general topic ‘Adjusting the Load to the Structure’, 
chapter titles being The Self-supporting Church, Obstacles to 
Self-support, Resources for Self-support, Some Outstanding Self- 
supporting Churches. Parts One and Two, dealing with Culture 
Changes in the Modern World, pp. 343» and Using the Old 
Foundations, pp. 47-72, lay the ground for emphasis upon the 
principle of self-support which Mr Davis regards as one of the 
indispensable principles of grand strategy in the World Mission. 

he author’s treatment of this subject is characteristic of a great 
deal of his work. Note in the following quotations the interworking 
of analysis, synthesis and appraisal: 


It will help to clarify the discussion if at this point we consider just 
what is meant by a ‘self-supporting church’. The replies to this question by 
representatives of thirty-one missionary societies in India in 1938 may be 

en as typical of the understanding and practice of mission groups in 
many fields. While the definition of the term ‘self-support’ varied consider- 
ably as between denominational bodies and between groups of churches of 
different size and strength, the replies of the missions fall into three main 
categories: 

1. Eight missions considered a church to be self-supporting which 
fully pays its pastor’s salary and meets the expenses of its regular worship 
and local work. 

2. A wider understanding of the term was indicated by six missions 
which added to the upkeep of pastor and internal church activities the 

14 
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responsibility of maintaining the evangelists, catechists and Bible women 
attached to the district of the local church. Several missions also in- 
cluded the upkeep of local church schools as within the meaning of the 
definition. 

3. Seventeen missions considered self-support to involve responsibility 
not only for a church’s own pastor and programme of activities and the 
upkeep of the local evangelistic and educational programme, but also for 
contributing to the corporate activities of the Church, such as home and 
foreign missions, theological training, buildings, provident and super- 
annuation funds and the cost of general administration. None of the missions 
included within the scope of the term ‘self-support’ maintenance of the 
larger institutional work of the Church, such as higher educational and 
medical activities. 

Bearing the above categories in mind, it is of interest to note that between 
forty and fifty per cent of the urban churches of the five countries included 
in the Madras preparatory studies were found in one or another of the three 
classifications. However, in Korea, over ninety per cent of the urban churches 
were entirely self-supporting. 

The position of the rural churches offered a striking contrast to the 
urban churches of Asia. In 1938, not over fifteen per cent of the rural 
churches of China, ten per cent of India, and three per cent of Japan could 
be called self-supporting by even the lowest classification. However, to 
off-set this rather sombre picture should be placed the sixty per cent ratio 
of self-supporting Korean rural churches, the ninety-five per cent ratio of 
the Karen Church of Burma, the similar record of the churches in Angola, 
and the one hundred per cent independent position of the great churches of 
Samoa, Fiji, and Tonga and the eight hundred Batak churches of Sumatra 


(pp. 76, 77). 


After this enlightening passage, Mr Davis gives solid reasons 
why the realization of self-help is basic for an expanding Christian 
church: the long continued acceptance of financial help weakens a 
church, the mission subsidy not infrequently violates the elementary 
principles of psychology, a church cannot know the real freedom 
and joy of walking until it throws away its crutches, a subsidized 
church represents an alien project, the discipline of Christian 
stewardship (an essential in the life of a church) is seriously threatened 
through long continued subsidies, a subsidy often deprives the pastor 
of one of the richest means of developing spiritual vitality in his 
parish, a subsidy too often causes a church to follow a prescribed 
pattern instead of being creative, potential reservoirs of church 
support may be dried up by the too generous use of mission funds, 
a subsidized church cannot adequately be a missionary church, a 
subsidized church has a precarious life expectancy, a policy which 
weakens or retards the steady expansion of the missionary outreach, 
defeats or postpones the central purpose of foreign missions. Can 
anyone doubt that Mr Davis makes his case? He closes his argument 
at this point with the words: ‘With the certainty of portentous 
changes just ahead and with half the world still without the 
knowledge of Christ, we here face a question of Grand Strategy ’ 


(p. 85). 
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Mr Davis expects to be disputed. He has had much experience 
with mission board secretaries. A policy of self-support, he is told, 
cannot be applied to particular groups of churches, or, it threatens 

Sage development’. Thus speaks the mission administrator 

o is deep down in the security of a rut. Mr Davis does not leave 
him a leg to stand on. He cites ‘several of the great self-supportin: 
younger churches [which] have arisen among economically depresse 
peoples: the Aboriginals of Chota Nagpur, the Karens of Burma, 
the Koreans, the Bataks of Sumatra and the Umbundu of Angola’ 
(p. 85). He points out (1) that the principle of self-help was very 
early accepted by each church he mentions and has been consistently 
followed; (2) that these churches without the help of foreign money 
are expanding at a rate of growth which exceeds that of a majority 
of mission-assisted church groups; (3) that each of these five great 
groups is a notable self-propagating, missionary church, the experi- 
ence of complete independence having released spiritual power; 
(4) that these great churches have demonstrated 


that the evangelization of the non-Christian world can be accomplished by 
the Younger Churches. This result has been brought about not by economic 
improvement and higher living standards alone, nor by the use of clever 
devices of earning and giving money to the Church; on the contrary, it 
may be traced to the release of Soliied weeee, vision, and belief in themselves 

God’ s instruments for the redemption of the world. Doors to inner sources 
of strength somehow have been unlocked. The life of these Christians has 
not only been vitalized but from their churches it has overflowed into distant 
regions and, in turn, has there planted the Church. Here is a supernatural 
phenomenon, but it is also an example of the interaction of spiritual and 
natural law and of their dependence upon one another for the largest fulfil- 
ment of God’s purposes for mankind (p. 86). 


Chapter VIII, pp. 149-182, is devoted to sizable sketches of 
some outstanding self-sup orting churches. The author tries to 
make clear in each case ‘the peculiar weaknesses and penalties as 
well as the rewards and elements of strength which have accom- 
— the achievement of financial independence’ (p. 149). But 

efore he caps his argument with this fascinating and persuasive 
chapter he goes down deep into the dark valley of discouragement. 
He relentlessly enumerates and comments upon the obstacles to 
self-support (pp. 90-117). Just as a surgeon has to explore the areas 
of disease, cut away dead or dying tissues, face the hazards of know- 
ing the worst, so Mr Davis explores sociologically the economic 
situation of the younger churches. One realizes on reading this 
chapter why men of weaker faith or lesser insight or doubtful courage 
or questionable wisdom have thrown up their hands in despair and 
yielded to the line of least resistance: the giving of subsidies in- 
op ppeeasty, too generously or for too long a period. But Mr Davis 
ieves that when difficulties are clearly seen and faced, the authentic 
Christen group will find a way through and forward. Such a one 
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will take account, as Mr Davis does, of the ‘Resources for Self- 
Support’ (Chapter VIII, pp. 118-148). He begins this therapeutic 
chapter with these wonderful sentences: 


The Church possesses within itself and its environment resources which, 
if understood and used are sufficient to give it stability, independence and 
zn enlarging life. . . . God does not intend His way of redemption to be so 
complicated and expensive that it is beyond the powers of his children to 
support it—however simple an economy and culture they may have (p. 118). 


The reader will note the main point embedded in these chapters: 
while we properly desire to see living standards in all countries 
raised above subsistence levels and will share in all reasonable 
efforts to the best of our ability towards that end, the most important 
thing to keep in mind and to work for is the stabilizing of a church 
in its economic environment, whatever it is, so that its assured 
support and continuance come from roots which it has sunk deep 
in its own environmental soil. Without that rooting process (stabiliza- 
tion) there is little hope of success. 

Let no one imagine that Mr Davis substitutes pious reflections 
for ingénious, well-tested suggestions as to resources and methods 
to be used in the bound-to-be arduous process of stabilization. It is 
at this point that his book takes on the character of a ‘handbook’. 
By ‘handbook’ is meant a book to have in hand to refer to frequently 
as one searches for the best methods to accomplish an agreed-upon 
objective. And so we come to Part Four—Strengthening the 
‘Structure—Chapters IX-XI, pp. 185-254, with chapter titles: 
Methods and Techniques Used by Younger Churches, More 
Methods, The Comprehensive Parish Programme. Mr Davis posts 
a sign at the very outset of Part Four, as he does, too, in his 
Foreword: 


It is probable that there is no church anywhere to-day struggling with 
problems and obstacles which, in the past, have not in a measure been 
faced and overcome by some other church in some other part of the mission 
world (Foreword, p. x). 

The experience of mission-founded churches with the problem of 
becoming financially independent is vast. In the aggregate it forms a reservoir 
or pool which is available to every church and to every mission in the one 
hundred mission fields of the world (p. 185). 


It is not necessary in this review to examine the methods which 
Mr Davis describes and commends. Even in such a study, however, 
Mr Davis occasionally throws in a comment which merits pondering 
because it comes out of much pondering on his part. For instance: 


It frequently appears that the more economic standards and amenities 
of life of the mission-sending lands are emulated by a non-Christian nation, 
the greater has been the difficulty of establishing the principle of financial 
independence of its churches (p. 186). 
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One of these chapters on methods, however, deserves more than 
a passing glance. Mr Davis carries further than elsewhere in his 
writings his exposition of the ‘Comprehensive Parish Programme’. 
Aside from certain technical features this is probably the most 
exciting chapter in the book, Chapter XI, pp. 231-254. The reviewer 
is impressed with the degree to which co-operation between Mr 
Davis’s department and Agricultural Missions, Inc., of 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, has been carried. This chapter is clear evidence 
of the direction in which Dr John Reisner, the Director of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., and his colleagues have influenced Mr Davis. 
This is altogether a happy circumstance. Dr Reisner is a master 
mind in the realm of the rural Church. His writings and discussions 
focus on the rurak community. A great majority of the 55,000 
younger churches throughout the world are rural, and probably 
the percentage of rural population of the world is larger. In spite 
of our large urban centres most people still live on the land and 
work directly with it. Mr Davis therefore gives large place to the 
latest developments in this field. 

The nee upon which the ‘Comprehensive Parish 
Programme’ is based is the unity of life. Man is a unity and his 
spiritual life is indivisibly rooted in all his conditions—physical, 
mental and social: 


Christianity makes the sweeping claim that its Founder is ‘Lord of all 
life’, but it is only in their recent decades that His Missionary Church has 
accepted the full implications of that claim. Christ, as Lord of all life, 


reflects the comprehensive will of God that life as a whole should be 
redeemed (p. 231). 


Fragmentation of the missionary programme should therefore be 
avoided. 
The reviewer commends most heartily, especially to a first reader 
of Mr Davis’s writings, the sketches which follow on pp. 234-254 
of the Comprehensive Parish Programme at work in various areas: 
Pyinmana, Burma; Martandam, India; Encrucijada, Cuba; the 
Farm Village Experiment, Hopei, China; the Iimorino Rural Parish, 
Japan; the Kambini Rural Parish, Portuguese East Africa. 
In Part Five, Building in the Post-war Age, Chapter XII, 
pp. 257-289, Mr Davis gives the reader a mixture of treatise and 
ndbook. The two parts of the exceedingly suggestive discussion 
on the training of the builder, meaning both missionary and national 
leader, form a suitable capstone to the structure of the book. It 
would have been easy for Mr Davis to have added several other 
chapters of relevant material, for example, something on other 
features of mission strategy in the years immediately ahead, for he 
has a great stock of information, a creative mind and good judgment, 
but he closes the book at the logical point—the training of the 
builder who will be able to build successfully new buildings on the 
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old foundations. He gives his answers to such questions as what kind 
of person from overseas is needed in the service of the younger 
churches, so far as they need anyone at all from outside their own 
national group, and when and how in his homeland he can find 
suitable training. Incidentally, there is no reference here by Mr Davis 
to an interesting proposal earnestly considered at Madras in one 
section, namely, the partial training of missionaries before appoint- 
ment, ‘on the field’. There is something to be said in its favour. 

In the course of this discussion Mr Davis enumerates and 
comments convincingly on ‘New Patterns for the Post-war Age’, 
pp. 264-273, into which new builders must fit: wider co-operation 

etween missions, even consolidation, the anthropological approach, 
the comprehensive parish programme, new emphasis upon the urban 
Church, the approach to intellectuals, the winning of youth, the 
production and use of literature, visual aid education, research, 
stewardship, education, wider participation in practical affairs, 
rehabilitation projects and leadership training. Here is the basic 
outline for the overall strategy for the new era in the World Mission 
of the Church. As he hands over his task to his successor, Mr Davis 
has set forth in this book the message which he wishes, most urgently 
and most earnestly, to pass on to those in whose hands, humanly 
speaking, the future of the world mission in that era will lie. 


FRED FIELD GOODSELL 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MOFFAT AND MOSELEKATSE 


THE MATABELE JOURNALS OF RoBERT MorraT: 1829-60. Two vols. 
Government Archives of Southern Rhodesia, Oppenheimer 
eries 1.) London: Chatto & Windus. 30s. each volume. 1945. 


7 appearance of two volumes of Archives, beautifully printed 

on good paper stoutly bound in red cloth gilt-embossed, is a 
phenomenon for which thanks are due to the generous enthusiasm 
of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. The long mislaid Matabele Journals of 
Robert Moffat, carefully edited by Professor J. P. R. Wallis, make 
the first of a new series—and may be timely. 

Moffat’s visits to Moselekatse were made at intervals between 
1829 and 1860. The first was curiously unpremeditated. Two 
Matabele indunas who had been kindly received at the Kuruman 
station showed themselves nervous of returning to their base (near 
Pretoria in those days), for fear of some Baharutse of whom they 
possibly had reason to be shy. Thereupon Moffat undertook to 
- them so far; but now the indunas insisted that their king would 

e hurt if he was not ‘called upon’ when Moffat was so near. So 
Moffat carried on and was joyfully and hospitably received by the 
most notorious ‘savage’ in all the Borders. In this one instance the 
account printed here is not the contemporary Journal but a letter 
written to the London Missionary Society six years later, as back- 
ground to a proposed second visit. (As I vividly remember reading 
a fresher account I only hope it was not one of the Philip documents 
immolated in the Johannesburg University fire in 1931.) In 1835, 
at any rate, Moffat felt a proprietary interest in the Matabele chief, 
and at some inconvenience accompanied the treaty-making Dr Smith 
on his visit, a little perhaps to try to save this ‘brass hat’ from putting 
his rather heavy foot in it. There is no doubt that ‘Moshéte’ (Matabele 
version of ‘Moffat’) was the more welcome and more highly honoured 
guest. The third trip was not till 1854 and renewed long-broken links. 
The fourth, in 1857, was to prepare the ground when the L.M.S. 
suddenly decided to attempt a Matabele mission. The last visit of 
nearly a year, August 1859 to June 1860, was perhaps the most 
arduous, Moffat being now about sixty-five. It made him, as was 
fitting, the real founder of the Inyati mission, and perhaps also 
served to prove the summer climate of the Rhodesian Highlands. 

The 1854 trip, the first to the new Matabeleland, is of far the 


widest general interest. In that critical and decisive twenty-year 
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interval Moselekatse tried more than once to get into touch with his 
one friend and adviser. Moffat for his part was quietly immersed in 
his work of biblical translation, but though he seems to have got no 
message he never forgot. Then came a happy accumulation of 
excuses for making the almost improbable venture to the far north. 
When ‘Ma-Mary’ was moved to stop Moffat’s over-absorption by 
locking him out of his study, clearly a health trip was advisable— 
and Matabeleland was a not wholly unreasonable alternative to the 
long trip to the coast. It was at the same time a clear duty to do 
everything possible to see that stores and comforts awaited Living- 
stone on his return to the Zambesi. It was moreover an obligation 
always to be preaching the Gospel and prospecting new missions. 
So in the end ‘Ma-Mary’ paid! A heavy, uncharted trek begun 
before May 31st ended on July 22nd, the last few days being a 
triumphal progress from the border to the royal kraal. Here is 
Moffat on the actual meeting: 


. . . Moselekatse had been moved from his house to the doorway or opening 
in the fence. On turning round I saw him. There he sat—how changed ! 
—the vigorous, active and nimble monarch of the Matabele, now aged, 
sitting on a skin, with feet lame, unable to walk or even to stand. I entered, 
when he grasped my hand, gave one earnest look, drew his mantle over his 
face. It would have been an awful sight to see the hero of a hundred battles 
wipe from his eye the falling tear. None saw the whole scene, except one or 
two of his wives, who sat behind their lord to minister to his wants. He spoke 
not, except pronouncing my name, Moshéte, again and again. Withdrawing 
his head, he looked at me again, his hand still in mine, and again covered 
his face. My heart yearned with compassion for his soul. Drawing a little 
nearer to the outside, so as to be within sight of Mokhombati, his venerable 
councillor, who visited the Kuruman first, and then Cape Town with Dr 
Smith, he poured out his joy to them. Now and then, when he thought I 
was not observing, he cast a look at me, as if I were his only son, lost but 
found, though he affects to call me Machobane, the name of his father. 


It was an incongruous friendship—but friendship is the only 
adequate word for the relationship marked by Moffat’s long-suffering 
patience and the chief’s genuine devotion. The story has won the 
tribute of a full essay by Mr V. S. Pritchett in the ‘Books in General’ 
page of the New Statesman and Nation. Edinburgh House ought to 
follow quickly with an abridgement to cover the main essentials. 
The tyrant was not a nit-wit, even when he came to be stricken with 
dropsy as well as sodden with beer, and Mr Pritchett makes the 
interesting suggestion that he found ‘rational’ talk with an equal, 
who was manifestly also superior, a pleasant relief from playing the 
tyrant. But there is a prior explanation. Moselekatse was clearly 
hunted refugee as well as bloody conqueror and despot. There is 
much evidence that the despotism was sensibly moderated by 
straight and uncompromising talk, which he was willing to listen to, 
above all because it came from the man who, almost alone, treated 
him first and last as a reasonable human being. 
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The third visit was the ‘high spot’. His health much improved 
by Moffat’s amateur doctoring, Moselekatse insisted on accompany- 
ing his visitor in person to the edge of the northern tsetse country, 
riding often enough in the missionary’s waggon and dossing on his 
bed. When further progress was impossible his warriors gave 
indispensable help in getting comforts for Livingstone safely 


; delivered on the Zambesi. On the last night of the return journey 


His Majesty himself started a last attempt to delay the Kuruman 
trek by scattering the trek-oxen, and dissolved in royal laughter 
when discovered and saluted as ‘the Lion of Lions’! 

The Journals being daily letters to Mrs Moffat are often of merely 
domestic interest. Yet reading of these long treks, when the going 
is smooth, many will at least enjoy the pleasure of nostalgia for that 
fascinating South African bush-veld which makes the best of both 
the worlds that are Africa—combining all the freedom of the 
southern veld with the mystery of the tropical bush. At worst, the 
details serve to illustrate the jack-of-all-trades existence that none 
in the African bush can escape. Moffat, however, is no path-finding 
observer like Livingstone. Nor would his great older contemporary, 
John Philip, have been content with a very casual recording of 
disturbing frontier incidents. It is clear that the ‘Missionaries Road’ 
to the north was insecure if not unsafe—and why Livingstone and 
others sought an alternative. But unlike even MacKenzie, Moffat 
made no attempt to force the issue, which drifted on till 1885, or 
after. Scholars now must take note of his evidence on Boer and 
especially Bechuana affairs. 

Professor Wallis, finally, leads editorially what may become a 
chorus of regrets that Moffat says so little on Matebele ‘customs’, 
and that a few pages he mentions have gone missing. Any such loss 
is unfortunate. The modern zest to understand has its place. But 
it is also apt to go awry. Customs are significant for their effects on 
life and work, not per se, and there is plenty of matter here. We have 
had so much, dare one say? ‘on scrannel pipes of wretched straw’, 
that we need to hear again Moffat’s richer tones. Nothing could be 
fuller or more authoritative than the piled-up evidence of the manner 
of the Chief’s grip, almost hour by hour, on every detail of the tribal 
life and economy. The evidence is conclusive, too, that the Matabele 
way of life was only a shade more destructive of individuality and 
progress than that which still hinders well-being up and down the 
African continent. Nor is it clear that the modern approach to a 
remedy is more fundamentally effective than that of Moffat’s 
eneration. Moffat’s strength was the same quality as gained him 

is standing with and his ascendancy over Moselekatse—unqualified 
and unwavering faith in his mission. It is not given to all to have a 
mission. But our standards of value, the inheritance of centuries of 
civilization, lay on us a responsibility we dare not shirk. If we hold 


. 
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back and fail to ‘carry on’ as Livingstone begged us, we fall into the 
over-simplification of so many excellent Americans, not to say in- 
experienced Russian and other doctrinaire anti-imperialists, and 
leave benighted Africa to its own fate. 
W. M. MAcMILLAN 
CRIEFF 





GODFREY CALLAWAY 
GopFrEY CALLAWAY: MISSIONARY IN KaAFFRARIA, 1892-1942. His Lire 
AND Writincs. Edited by E. D. Szppine, S.S.J.E. London: S.P.C.K. 
tos. 6d. 1945. 


| hear fifty years Father Callaway lived with and for the African 


tribes who inhabit the big Native Reserves known as the | 


Transkeian Territories in the Cape Province of the Union of South 
Africa. For long periods, especially during the closing years of his 
life, he was prohibited by illness from continuing in active work. 
The life of the community to which he belonged still centred around 
his vigorous personality, and his influence over the lives of others 
lost none of its power because it was now wielded chiefly through 
his pen. For that pen had magical qualities. His writings, which 
are of a piece with all his work, reveal what a friend describes as 
‘the pleading of St Paul, the tenderness of St John, the merry love 
of St Francis’. Very wisely in this outstanding missionary biography 
Godfrey Callaway is allowed to reveal himself; except for a brief 


his own letters and articles. 

Clad in the white robe of his order, Callaway moved among his 
African people as one who companied with God as with his Friend. 
As he stood at dawn in a mountain-ringed valley, he wrote: ‘Into 
the dread‘ purity of the sky shot a warm glow, as from Calvary’. 
He would never have thought of that as a possible description of his 
own life of sacrificial service. But to many of his friends the words 
portray the spirit of Callaway. 

In his active years he was a man of the road, a travelling apostle. 
He had an affection even for the old Transkeian tracks whose 
condition in bad weather was wont to inspire much heated eloquence. 
Characteristically he remembers the roadmakers, the pioneers. The 
road became to him an open book. He saw the significance of the 
first wheel tracks. Every journey was a pilgrimage, with many 
meetings and much good talk and a keen delight in other pilgrims. 
His companions were such as Jemuel Pamla the African priest, 
Aaron Nyati the deacon and the countless types of African travellers. 
He shared the hospitality of a simple people to whom the derivation 
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of the word would have been a mystery while the practice of the 
virtue itself was a fundamental law of daily living, ‘the unwritten 
right of the stranger’. His St Francis-like love for and understanding 
of animals makes Callaway write often of the horses which carried 
him over mountain and valley; and, he declares, ‘missionary work 
owes quite a lot to the good manners of horses’. He is constantly 
found ‘mending the roads of fellowship’. One of many moving 

assages describes the path which ran from the home of James 
Mdala the Catechist to the stone church in which he served with 
faithfulness for many years. 

Always as he journeyed Callaway talked with the people, and read 
and wrote. He wrote in African huts. He wrote sitting on a rock on 
a hill-side, in the shade of a church wall; very early, very late; or 
beside a stream with his horse off-saddled and feeding near by. He 
wrote by the light of a candle, crouching beside the altar of a small 


_ country church in which he was spending the night; or in the 


hospitable home of a friendly European trader. And always his 
_— shines through the written word. He muses, and the fire 
kindles. 

The subjects range far and wide. We read of “The Catholicity of 
the English Church’, and pass on to the story of “The Cracked Bell’. 
We pass from the spiritual intimacies of ‘A Wayside Confession’ to 
‘The Exploits of Langa’ (the missionary’s horse) or ‘A Tree-frog in 
his Hermitage’. Who but Callaway would see, in seven of his out- 
stations, the various characteristics of the Seven Churches of the 
Apocalypse? Who better than he could describe in a delightful 
sentence or two the African preacher whom every missionary knows 
so well, who has a powerful voice in bearing witness against wrong 
but is ‘not so good as a shepherd’? 

Father Callaway loved Nature, and his descriptions of mountain 
and stream, of sunrise and sunset over the African veld and forest 
in his beloved parish of St Cuthbert’s, have a lyrical beauty all their 
own. He saw God in the world about him. But most of all he looked 
for God and found Him in the African people to whom he ministered 
so faithfully in holy things. He was not blinded by any false senti- 
mentality; nor did disappointment becloud his faith. After a difficult 
day spent in dealing with cases of church discipline, he wrote: 
‘Man's destiny must surely be very wonderful, otherwise these 
fearful struggles would be inconceivable’. He burns with a fine 
indignation against race prejudice and all its abominable works. 
He speaks the truth in love to those to whom the only importance 
of the African is his relationship to labour and trade. He deprecates 
the taking of land even by missionaries for missionary work, so apt 
is such action to be confused, by the land-loving African, with the 
grabbing by ‘birds of prey’ who live only by exploitation. Callaway’s 
penetrating knowledge of Xhosa, the vernacular of the people among 
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; 
whom his life was spent, opened to him the doors of understanding; | 
and in a fashion almost unique he entered their life and thought. | 

The strong sense of vocation which led Godfrey Callaway to 
enter the ranks of the ecclesiastical order to which he belonged is 
consistent with his deep love for his own Anglican communion, | 
There are occasional indications in his writings that he does not | 
always appreciate the spirit and value of the missionary work of | 
other churches. From his meditation, ‘Missionary Mélange’ (1942), 
the impression is gained that the broadening of the basis of inter- 
church fellowship did not mean for him much more than increasing 
the number of contacts with other Anglican missions in Africa. 
Yet all who knew him personally, of whatever Christian communion, 
learned of his great capacity for spiritual fellowship, his child-like 
humility, his deep insight into personal problems and his genius for 
friendship. In his closing days at St Cuthbert’s, when he had long 
been confined within that simple room which became for so many 
of his friends the gate of heaven, he wrote: ‘I came to teach: I linger 
on to learn’. 

We close this brief review of a valuable book with the words 
with which his African priest would summon him to renew an 
interrupted journey: Indlela iyasibiza (the road calls us). Godfrey 
Callaway’s eager spirit journeys on to fresh adventure for his Lord. 

EDWARD W. GRANT 


HEALDTOWN INSTITUTION, } 
Fort Beaurort, C.P. 
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AN AID TO THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


THE WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL ATLAS TO THE BIBLE. Edited by G. E. 
Wricut and F. V. FILson, with an introductory article by W. F. 
ALBRIGHT. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $3.50. 1945. 


yng Westminster Bible-Atlas is part, and a most welcome part, 

of a series of “Westminster Aids to the Study of the Scriptures’, 
of which the Westminster Dictionary of the Bible is now in its fifth 
edition. Other works are being planned or prepared. 

The atlas-is much more than a mere book of maps: maps occupy | 
only eighteen pages of the total of a hundred and fourteen. The rest | 
of the space is taken up with what is in effect a historical geography 
of the Bible, clearly and concisely written and generously illustrated. | 
The maps and text are separately indexed; and the index to the maps 
includes a topographical concordance to the Bible. 

Professor Albright’s introductory chapter gives a clear and 
interesting account of modern methods and results in the study of | 
the Biblical world. It is a fascinating record of intensive work 
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) carried out in the last hundred years and producing results at such 








t. | @ pace that text books tend rapidly towards obsolescence from the 
y to day of publication. At the same time the main outlines of knowledge 
dig | have become more sharply defined and firmly fixed; and the process 
ion, | of revision is more and more a matter of filling in and adjusting 
“not | details and less and less a matter of wholesale scrapping of existing 
k of | constructions. After reading Professor Albright’s survey one is left 
942) with the strong impression of real progress made and solid results 
hg achieved; and, though he himself does not tell us, we know how 
sing much of the achievement is due to his own enthusiasm and devotion. 
Fy After this introduction comes a chronological outline of ancient 
nion, | history from the earliest times to the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325). 
-like | The Exodus under Moses is dated ‘probably shortly after 1300 B.C.’ 
s for | It is also suggested that ‘some portion of the House of Joseph 
long (Ephraim and Manasseh) may have returned to Palestine from 
many Egypt, when the Hyksos were expelled’. The main phase of the 
inger Hebrew conquest of Palestine is dated between 1250 and 1225 B.C. 
The dates for the Hebrew kings are taken from Begrich ; and from 
vords | the Hellenistic period onwards the chronology of the Cambridge 
w an | Ancient History is followed. In the dating of Ezra’s return first 
dfrey preference is given to 458 B.C., though it is mentioned that some 
Lord. \ Scholars date it later (397 B.C.). 
Following on this introductory matter, we have the atlas proper, 
wT which is so arranged that each map is accompanied by four pages of 
_ explanation and illustration. We begin with the basic map of Palestine 
specially prepared for this atlas. By an ingenious system of shading 
) in brown it clearly shows the configuration of the ground; and the 
, main water-courses and lakes are indicated in blue. On this founda- 
| tion the historical details are superimposed in the succeeding maps. 
Colour is freely used to indicate political divisions. The maps are not 
G. E. | overloaded with detail. The illustrations are well chosen and 
W. F. excellently reproduced. 
The atlas covers the period from about 2000 B.C. to A.D. 325. 
, part The first historical map displays ‘the World of the Patriarchs’, the 
semedt’ last shows four stages in the expansion of Christianity: (a) before 
s fifth | £aul’s missionary journeys; (b) at the close of his labours; (c) in the 
| time of Irenaeus; and (d) in the time of Constantine. Between these 
ccupy |¢xtremes there are maps to illustrate all the principal epochs of 
he rest | Biblical history. And it is not only Palestine that is depicted, though 
sraphy that is very fully done with sixteen maps of Palestine and four plans 
trated, | 0f Jerusalem: there are other on to show the place of Palestine on 
e map ‘the larger political background of the great empires from the 
twentieth pre-Christian century to the fourth of our era. The last 
1x and (chapter of the work gives an account of the excavations carried out 
udy 0 fs Palestine in modern times, particularly those undertaken between 





1920 and 1940. This chapter is provided with a map of modern 
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Palestine showing the railways, main roads and the localities where 
excavations have taken place. Major and minor excavations are 
distinguished on the map. 

Finally we have the index to the maps, with its threefold purpose: 
‘(1) to give the location of the sites and geographical features on the 
maps; (2) to provide a topographical concordance of the places 
mentioned in the Bible and indicate their location; and (3) to present | 
accurately the modern names of the places where ancient sites are 
located’. The use of the word ‘concordance’ in this connexion is 
unfortunate, since it is apt to raise the expectation that a complete 
list of Biblical references will be given for each place-name, which is 
not the case. Biblical references are only given where it is necessary 
to distinguish two or more places having the same name. 

The work as a whole amply fulfils the purpose implied in the 
title of the series. It is a real ‘aid to the study of the scriptures’ and 
a most welcome addition to any theological library. 

T. W. Manson 








MANCHESTER 





CHRIST AND THE HINDU RENAISSANCE 


Tue Curist oF HinpuIsM AND OTHER Papers. By N. C. MUKERjJI. 
Allahabad. 12 annas. 1945. 


Tue RENAISSANCE OF HinpuismM. By D. S. Sarma. Benares: Benares 
Hindu University. Rs15 or 21s. 1945. 


HESE two books seem to have little in common when set side 
by side. The one, by an Indian Christian, is little more than 
a pamphlet, and has no outward impressiveness. The other, by a 
Hindu, is an elaborate study in over six hundred pages of the history 
of the Hindu revival that has come about in India within the last 
hundred years. The two books would seem to be radically at variance } 
in their outlook and yet there is a certain kinship between them 
which makes it not unprofitable to consider them together. 

Mr Mukerji, Principal of Holland Hall in the University of 
Allahabad, gives us some fruits of his long experience of the religious 
situation in India and of his deep concern, as a Christian, in regard 
to it. This concern centres in what he describes as ‘the present dead- 
lock in the Christian enterprise’. What he says on this subject ought 
to be read and weighed by everyone who desires to understand the 
mind and the need of the Indian Church at the present time and to 
discover how this ‘deadlock’ may be resolved. All that can be done 
here is to commend to wide consideration Mr Mukerji’s diagnosis 
of the trouble and his suggestions for its cure. In his opinion its cure 
requires that the Indian Christian shall have the ‘thought forms’ of 
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his religion—as opposed to those of Hinduism—more deeply rooted 
within his heart and that that religion shall, at the same time, be 
planted firmly in the life (‘political and economic’) of the Indian 
people and nation. For these ends, ‘the Christian Colleges’, he 
claims, ‘should be the spearhead of a New Evangelism’. 

Mr Sarma’s book is a much more ambitious production as 
regards both the auspices under which it appears and the purpose 
it seeks to fulfil. It is the first volume in a series, edited by Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and published by Benares Hindu 
University, which is to deal with problems of Indian philosophy 
and religion. The standard set by this volume is high. Mr Sarma 
brings to his presentation of a highly controversial subject both a 
full knowledge of the facts and a moderation and a freedom from 
prejudice which command respect, though one may not always 
agree with his conclusions. The book covers much of the field 

covered by J. N. Farquhar’s Modern Religious Movements in India 
and has the advantage of being written from the inside of the subject 
_ with which it deals. 
Its aim is to show the trend of Hinduism during the past hundred 


' years, a period of active ferment within that religion, largely deter- 


mining, one cannot but believe, the future course of its long history. 
It is good to have Mr Sarma’s review of the early stages in this 
process, his admirable account, for example, of M. G. Ranade, 
whose ‘lofty, ethical idealism’ should not be forgotten by India. 
Mr Sarma sees clearly that the earlier figures in this religious 
development were theists in a sense that cannot be claimed for 
_ their successors, and his own sympathy with the later emphasis on 
| monistic Hinduism gives, perhaps, a bias to his exposition. 

At the same time he sees quite clearly that the Hindu renaissance 
is bound up with an emphatic rejection of what he calls ‘quietism, 
illusionism and asceticism’, whether that rejection is by Sri 
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Aurobindo, the philosopher, or by Rabindranath Tagore, the poet. 
Swami Vivekananda, different as he is from both of these, is more 
emphatic than any in demanding ‘a strength-giving religion’. 

This unanimity among so many of the authors of this renaissance 
makes it difficult for us to agree with Mr Sarma in his claim that 
‘pessimism, illusionism and escape’ are not bound up with the Hindu 
religion. If they are not, why is it necessary to protest so strongly 
against them ? The influence of Christianity is indeed unmistakable 
in the process of rebirth that Mr Sarma describes. His references 
to what he calls in one place ‘the object lessons of Christian Missions’ 
and to the influence of Christ upon so many of the makers of the 
new India from Ram Mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi confirm this. 
We are told by Mr Sarma how M. G. Ranade hoped for ‘a universal 
Kingdom of God embodying the articles of pure Theism’, while 
Mr Mukerji reminds us of ‘the Mahatma’s interest in the Kingdom 
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of God realized on earth’. If India’s renaissance is indeed on the 
way to that goal of ‘righteousness and peace anc joy’, it will not be 
attained under the guidance of any doctrine of iliusion or of world- 
negation. This fact is written large in Mr Sarma’s admirable history. 


Nicot MAcNICOL 
EDINBURGH 





ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


IsLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Vol. I. By J. W. SwEETMAN. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 16s. 1946. 


HE reviewer remembers an occasion when a review of one of his 
own early efforts betrayed an acquaintance with nothing more 
than the Preface. Now he fears that this review will perforce fall 
under the same condemnation. For the volume before us represents 
but one-sixth of the whole work as planned. Originally it was 
intended to appear in three volumes, the first being a preparatory 
historical survey up to the beginning of the Middle Ages, the second 
a study of medieval developments, and the third a study of “The 
Word of God to the Muslim’. Owing, however, to the difficulties of 
publication, the first volume was divided into two, so that what we 
have now as the first of four volumes is only half of the introduction. 
From this general account of the contents of the whole work it would 
appear that its chief value, as well as its most original contribution 
to knowledge, lies in the last volume. It is consequently almost 
impossible to judge the first volume by itself. It contains a great 
deal of information, but its importance can only be estimated when 
it is seen how far this information is relevant to the discussions 
which are to follow. 

Section I of the present volume attempts to show Islam in its 
setting in relation to the Christianity which was the dominant 
religion of the Near East in the seventh century A.D. Much has 
already been written on this subject, and Mr Sweetman has gathered 
most of the well-known material together in his first eighty-three 
pages. He brings out the deficient soteriology which made Eastern 
Christianity so different from the Christianity we know in the West: 


Too often we find the substitution of monastic discipline and virginity 
and an ascetic intellectualism usurping the place of the redemptive self- 
giving of God. The incarnation is in the main held out as a sort of promise 
of the deification of man. Cosmological considerations are of more import- 


ance than the atoning grace which brings back the individual sinner in! 


reconciliation to God. The East had too little of Augustine and too much 
metaphysical speculation. It puzzled itself about the mode of the Incarnation 
to the neglect of the doctrines of grace. For the faith of trust there was sub- 
stituted the faith of assent, and now when the Muslim comes face to face 
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with the Christian he has little to ask of the God who is Saviour and every- 
thing to ask about problems of the Trinity, the mode of the Incarnation, 
the difficulties of the union of divine and human (p. 57). 


There can be little doubt that this judgment is true, and yet it is. 
scarcely fair to Asiatic Christianity unless it is made clear that this 
defective metaphysical Christianity was born in Eastern Europe 
rather than in Asia. We should like to underline the words ‘too little 
of Augustine’, and to add to them the words ‘too little of the spirit 
of the Old Testament prophets’ if we would understand the weakness 
of oriental Christianity, which allowed itself to be overwhelmed by 
Greek philosophy and Egyptian monasticism till it had no gospel of 
salvation for mankind. 

One of the difficulties of this kind of study is that the available 
sources are the works of the learned, whereas the formative influences 
of Christianity on Muhammad himself and on the early Muslims 
came much more from the ordinary uneducated Christians. It is 
therefore necessary, after having studied the works of learned 
Christians, to take a step in the dark and ask, ‘What will ordinary 
Christians have made of this?’ That step is not quite so difficult as 
it might appear at first sight, if we keep certain principles in mind. 
The Fret of these principles is that the common man is incapable of 
philosophical argument. So that’ when we find learned Christians 
indulging in philosophical argument, and not laying stress on moral 
values, we may feel fairly certain that the common man will frame 
for himself a system that includes the conclusions of philosophical 
thought, without the arguments behind them, and does not include 
any clear teaching of ultimate moral values. Now this is exactly 
what we find in Islam. For instance, we find the great Muslim 
theologian Al-Ash’ari asserting that God, having predestined some 
men to heaven and others to hell, guides the former in the right way 
and leads the latter astray. When we Christians hear such a statement, 
our moral sense revolts at God’s supposed action. Al-Ash’ari had no 
such feeling, but he was disturbed by the question whether it was 
not possible for God, since He is almighty, to lead the sinners in the 
tight way. The answer he gave was that God could do so but doesn’t 
because He doesn’t want to. ‘Thus Al-Ash’ari preserved the almighti- 
ness of God at the expense of morality; and this is exactly what we 
should have expected if we had realized the nature of popular 
Asiatic Christianity and how it impinged upon Islam. 

Section II of this volume begins with a few pages consisting of 
a kind of catalogue of the Greek philosophical works which were 
available in translation in Asia. It is very useful to have these facts 
to go upon; but again we must remember that even the Muslim 
philosophers were more imitators of earlier philosophers than 
original thinkers, and that what seeped down into the minds of 
ordinary Muslims was not real philosophy but conclusions drawn 

15 
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from a judicious combination of selected Koranic doctrines and 
selected philosophical ideas. Only by such a process can one under- 
stand the fact that ‘God is a spirit? sounds blasphemous to an un- 
educated Arab! 

After these few pages about the introduction of philosophy into 
Islam we have a translation of “The Shorter Theology’ of Ibn 
Miskawaih, which occupies ninety-two pages, about half of this 
volume. The interest of this work is that it is based entirely on 
philosophy. Ibn Miskawaih died in a.p. 1030, by which time Islam 
was fully developed as a religion. The process of selecting those 
elements of Greek philosophy which could be accepted into Islam 
was by this time quite complete. The Koran is now kept entirely 
in the background, as its task of deciding how much of Greek 
philosophy could be accepted was done. Reading through Ibn 
Miskawaih’s ‘Theology’ one feels that its author has lost sight of 
revealed religion, and rests rather on the unaided human intelligence 
than on the Word of God. 

Here we must leave our review, waiting somewhat impatiently 
to learn whether the succeeding volumes give more idea of the religion 
which did actually continue within Islam in spite of the attempts of 
philosophy to crush it out of existence. 

L. E. BROWNE 

LEEDs 


KOREA AND THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE . 


KorEA—FoRGOTTEN NATION. By Rospert T. OLtver. With an Introduc- 
tion by SyNcMAN Ruee. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 


$2.25. 1944. 


; oe booklet of 114 pages is the most readable production the 

reviewer has seen on the subject. It would add much to the 
interest of the ordinary reader if, in addition to the five appendices, 
a map and a list of outstanding dates were included. There are also 
some obvious misprints in the text, but not enough to mar the 
enjoyment or to obscure the meaning. 

A curious error, moreover, appears on page 75. The missionaries 
concerned were Dr Roy Byrom and his wife and the Rev. Bruce Hunt, 
who were working for Koreans, it is true, but were resident in Harbin, 
and were accused and tried as alien offenders in Manchuria. In actual 
fact, however, neither the personnel of the missionariés nor the 
location of the incident makes much difference to the thesis of the 
book. It is only another proof of the attitude of Japan to the peoples 
of the ill-fated ‘co-prosperity sphere’. 

The author in his ‘Baedeker’ omits one of the most striking 
characteristics of Korea to the foreigner, the distinctive and 
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picturesque dress, both of men and of women, so different from 
that worn in either Japan or China. He omits, too, any reference to 
the trade that has probably done more than anything else to alienate 
the sympathies of well-wishers in Manchuria and North China—the 
traffic in drugs carried on by many Korean peddlers, possibly at the 
instigation of—certainly under the protection of—Japan. 

Granted that these peddlers are the dregs of Korean society, the 
fact remains that, to a great number of Chinese and foreigners, Korea 
is represented almost entirely by them and by one other undesirable 
product of the country, the Koreans in the employ of the Japanese 
Gendarmerie and the Manchurian Police. Northern Chinese can 
hardly be blamed if their attitude to Korea is coloured by their 
experience of the Koreans they have met. 

That does not, of course, excuse the Christian, from whatever 
country he may come, for his neglect of responsibility on the whole 
question of Korean independence. It is too true, as this book forcibly 
reminds us, that with very few exceptions even those of us who have 
been working in a neighbouring country have allowed ourselves to 
drift into the attitude of accepting the Korean situation as a fazt 
accompli, and to forget the issues at stake. In doing so we have sinned 
against the truth, and left the Korean Christians to a lonely facing of 
dangers to the spirit more serious than all the tortures and persecu- 
tions they have so nobly endured in the last forty years. 

There is the danger of other-worldliness, where the mind is so 
enamoured of the bliss to come that present difficulties and responsi- 
bilities are neglected and ignored. It would be strange if this type of 
escapism did not attract the more simple-minded. There is the danger 
of narrow nationalism, where the idealized country becomes com- 
mensurate with the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. From entirely 
different angles, both Japanese and Chinese Christianity have been 
threatened for long with this menace. There is the danger of an un- 
considered ideal of liberty, that ignores the tasks that freedom brings, 
and makes national independence an end in itself. And there is the 
danger of the effects of forty years of serfdom, of continual temptation 
to deceit, of the necessity of underhand methods, of secret plotting, 
of violence, of the insidious tendency to believe that the end will 


, justify the means. 


The most striking section of the book is Part II, on the Four 
Freedoms. There the author shows concisely and graphically what 
Korea has suffered. His appeal is to the people of the U.S.A., as the 
foreword by President Syngman Rhee emphasizes; but the appeal is 
world-wide, and comes to every Christian, be he from the East or 
from the West. America, Russia and China have more intimate and 
immediate responsibilities, but everyone can help by realizing the 
inherent greatness of Korea’s fight for freedom, and by determining 
that never again in history shall such a burden fall on a small country 
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without world-wide Christian thought hearing of it and taking active 
steps to remove it. 

The author has attained two great objectives which entitle any 
book of the kind to a wide public: he has aroused the conscience of 
the reader, and he has left us asking for more. 

T. M. Barker 

CASTLEROCK, Co. DERRY 


A SOCIAL SURVEY OF JAPAN 


THE JAPANESE Nation. A SociaL Survey. By JOHN F. EMBREE. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. 1945. 


1)* EMBREE evidently set himself to produce a book that 

would answer the kind of questions that intelligent persons 
who are interested in the Far East are everywhere asking. He has 
succeeded. There is brought together within the compass of three 
hundred pages a mass of accurate information not found in any 
other single volume known to the reviewer. For information that 
lay outside his own personal knowledge Dr Embree has consulted 
the best authorities; three Japanese engaged in educational work in 
America have read and commented on his manuscript; and:he has 
drawn on his own personal experiences and researches gained and 
made during his year of residence in the village of Suye near the 
city of Kumamoto in Kiushiu, the Southern Island. The result is 
a trustworthy book, and one that should be of great value to all, 
diplomats, merchants, teachers, missionaries, who in the future may 
be living in close touch with the Japanese people and who wish to 
know something of their origins, their land, their religions and their 
mental processes. 

After an introduction there are eight chapters dealing with 
Japan’s economic base, government structure, social system, educa- 
tion, propaganda, family and household affairs, religion and a 
number of behaviour patterns. Then follows an estimate of attitudes 
to other nationals, and a few pages of prophecy. Five valuable 
appendices are added: (1) The Japanese Constitution in English, 
(z) weights and measures with non-Japanese equivalents, (3) a 
table of year dates from the Restoration of 1868 to the year 1945, 
(4) a glossary of the Japanese words used in the text, (5) a bibli- 
ography. It is a rare experience in these days of many sh and 
newspaper articles on Japan to read a book in which all Japanese 
words are accurately recorded. And in the eleven-page nace 
there are only two or three words that in this reviewer’s opinion 
might be more accurately translated, though none are incorrect. 
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It is in the region of opinion that disagreement might arise, not 
in that of facts. But none of the few opinions that cause a slight 
raising of the eyebrows, or the emission softly through the teeth 
of the Japanese sibilant ‘Sa!’ (Well!), in any way detract from the 
value of the book. There is just one paragraph that might well be 
re-written or, better still, deleted in a second edition. It is at the 
end of the section on Christianity in the chapter on religion (p. 220): 
‘Japanese Christians are often very strict and fundamentalist— 
giving up drinking and smoking and strongly censuring frivolities 
such as geisha parties. Such people are sometime shocked to dis- 
cover that western non-missionary Christians not only may smoke 
and drink, but also may engage in sharp business practice and even 
participate in ruthless warfare.’ 


S. HEASLETT 
SHEFFIELD 


A HISTORY OF INDONESIA’ 


Tue Story oF THE Dutcu East INpigs. By BERNARD H. M. VLEKKE. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. $3.00. 1945. 


< een book has been written to give the general reading public, 

especially the forces, a short and concise history of Indonesia. 
Scientific discussion of controversial points has been omitted and 
the reader is not annoyed by footnotes and long digressions. Never- 
theless, details are not lacking, and each period and each chapter 
are presented to the reader like a picture; he may read the book 
straight through or he may look at one or another of these pictures, 
contemplating the colours and imprinting on his mind all these 
pleasant and unpleasant things that have come to his notice. So, 
for instance, he will surely long retain that lovely description of 
the life of Batavian burghers, of their hard work in the service of 
the East India Company, of their ‘hygienical’ measures and of the 
town which was their pride. 

Among those readers who do not ask to be familiarized with 
arguments for and against controversial historical points we may 
expect to find most of the missionaries. We do not need to know 
all details about early Javanese history; we need, rather, a general 
impression of what happened and of what has been the general 
historical trend. For that reason this book may be regarded as 
necessary for every missionary working in the Indies. It provides 
a short introduction to all political and social particulars which are 
worth knowing, especially as regards the events of the last ten or 
twenty years, the development of different aims and parties in 
Javanese nationalism and the heroic fight of united Indonesia 
against the Japanese invaders. 
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But though we are deeply indebted to the author for this book, 
his comments on religions are too short to be satisfactory. We hear 
nothing about old-Indonesian religions. The outstanding monuments 
of Buddhism and Hinduism (on p. 15 read ‘two types of Hinduism’ 
for ‘Brahmanism’) are described and shortly commented upon; but 
we are not told the deep intentions and the sense of these religious 
movements. As to Islam, the author follows its expansion over the 
Archipelago and then, at another place, gives an abridged biography 
of the famous scholar, Snouck-Hurgronje. But he does not analyse 
the religious thinking and peculiar features of Indonesian Islam, 
nor does he allude to the ethical and economic consequences of the 
change of religion. We may agree that all these details were not 
necessary in a book like this; but their omission detracts from the 
value of the book for missionary purposes. Equally regrettable is 
the omission of anything about Christian missions. The Roman- 
Catholic missions of the Portuguese receive a bare mention; we hear 
little of the Dutch Calvinist pastors in the service of the Company; 
and contemporary events are represented by a reference to the 
death of a Roman-Catholic missionary and some priests during the 
Japanese invasion. That is not very much. At least the great achieve- 
ments of the Protestant missions in founding schools and hospitals 
ought to have been recorded. Before the Japanese invasion, the 
Gospel had found many adherents; whole provinces had been won 
for Christ, and almost everywhere the presence of missionaries and 
representatives of native churches announced the final breakdown 
of paganism. The author of this history of the Indies does not even 
name the well-known Batak-Church in Sumatra (except, as far as 
the reviewer can see, in the title to a photograph of a Batak village). 
There is, however, no doubt as to the high importance of these 
native Christian churches, whatever they may have suffered from 
Japanese oppression. In the future, Christian thinking and teaching 
will exert a remarkable influence on Indonesian life and thinking. 

One cannot help wondering why the author did not consider the 
growth of the Christian Church interesting enough to relate. But 
perhaps the answer lies in his conviction that the right attitude 
towards the Indonesian people is that of true and sincere liberalism. 
It is the task of European colonizers to help the natives to live their 
own life without imposing on them the European way of thinking. 
This has been the principle of the Dutch policy in the Indies since 
the end of the last century. It cost immense efforts and a great deal 
of bad experience until this really liberal attitude towards the 

Indians was reached. But to its adoption is due the tremendous 
improvement in the native conditions of life. Politically speaking, 
to try to preserve native culture is indeed the right attitude for 
Europeans and Americans to adopt, and it is therefore quite under- 
standable that the author is not so favourably disposed towards 
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missions as to describe their work in the Indies. ‘The missionary, 
of course, will have other ideas. He knows that there is another 
task entrusted to Europeans and Americans who go to the Indies, 
or to other colonial areas, a task which, though it has been neglected 
or not even discovered, has yet to be fulfilled: there is still the task 
of giving testimony to Jesus Christ, to His death, His resurrection 
and His Kingdom. And the efficiency of nae administration 
will finally be measured according to the preaching of the Gospel, 
performed there in obedience to our Lord’s command. That is not 
imposing the European way of thinking on the Indians. 

The author of The Story of the Dutch East Indies is not, of course, 
very likely to take this statement for granted. Nor does our objection 
affect the gratitude with which many missionaries are likely to read 
this book. 


Cart A. KELLER-WILLE 
BASEL 


A BERBER TRIBE OF NORTH AFRICA 


Tue Kasy._e Peopte. By GLorA M. Wysner. New York: Moslem Com- 
mittee, Foreign Missions Conference of North America. $2.50. 1945. 


2 Sie names Berber and Barbary are familiar to many, but about 

them the average man knows little. This book provides a 
wealth of information about the Kabyles, one of the Berber tribes 
dwelling in the mountainous region of Algeria to the east of the city 
of Algiers. Indeed it is the best, if not the only, scholarly work in 
English on the Kabyles in particular. By reason of years of observa- 
tion as a missionary in Algeria, a considerable part of which time 
was spent living in a Kabyle village, and through careful study and 
analysis of all sources available throwing light on these people, the 
writer is qualified to speak with authority in this field. 

The book is composed of an introduction followed by five 
chapters on the geographical and historical background of the 
Kabyles, their social life, their political life, their economic life and 
their religious life, a concluding chapter, an appendix, seven pages 
of bibliography and an index. 

Primitive people like the Berbers of North Africa are an enigma. 
Insufficient information or superficial observation may produce 
misconceptions. A conviction held by many and commonly expressed 
is that the Kabyles are a people who from the dawn of history have 
remained static and resisted all tendencies to change in their cultural 
patterns. Even such scholarly writers as A. Hanoteau are impressed 
by the Kabyles’ tenacity in clinging to ancient usages and their 
imperviousness to external influences. The Kabyles themselves 
often say, “We have always been thus, we cannot change’. With such 
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an attitude, of course, the situation is hopeless, whether one’s interest 


be in the people’s religious development, the economic improve- 


ment, the cultural progress or political evolution. The writer’s thesis, 
as expressed in the Introduction, opposes the general supposition 
that change is impossible and -non-existent, and advances the con- 
viction that there are forces operating, imperceptibly at times, to 
alter longstanding patterns, which the Kabyles will ultimately be 
unable to withstand. 

From a detailed exposition of the various theories relative to the 
origins of the Berbers and a consideration of their dialects and 
physical types, the reader is led into a résumé of the history of North 
Africa through its successive domination by the Phoenicians, 
Romans, Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, Almoravides, Almohades, 
Turks, and finally the French. 

Imbued with a spirit of solidarity and independence, the Kabyles 
dwell in their villages on hill tops, usually in most primitive con- 
ditions. This spirit of solidarity pervades family life. The family is 
patriarchal. Adultery is punishable by death, to guard the family 
honour. In questions of marriage, divorce and inheritance, Koranic 
law is operative with limitations; the ancient Berber customary laws 
seem to be more acceptable. French laws have been designed to 
protect women and girls, but enforcement is difficult. The author 
discusses many tribal and family customs, the unwholesome home 
life, the educational system whereby the girls are generally neglected 
while the boys enjoy French school advantages, their games, the 
funeral rites, Kabyle hospitality and the various checks upon 
Kabyle society. 

Of special interest is the democratic political functioning of 
village life in which the ‘djemaa’, the Assembly or Village Council, 
is traditionally the supreme governing body. To-day, however, with 
the imposition of French legislation, the jurisdiction of the ‘djemaa’ 
is greatly restricted, especially in criminal matters. The ‘sof’ (political 
party) also plays a prominent réle. While Koranic law is generally 
respected in matters of faith and religious practice, the. Kanoun, 
the customary law of the village, which with modifications has been 
conserved from ancient times, not by writing but by memory, is 
regarded as authority in all civil matters. Dr Wysner is of the opinion 
that Kabyle democracy has suffered little change through Arab 
theocracy, although much of the political terminology is derived 
from the Arabic. 

Poor soil and primitive agricultural methods unite with practices 
of usury, beggary and indebtedness to keep the Kabyle on a low 
economic level. Dr Wysner describes the trades and professions 
followed and discusses the customs and regulations pertaining to 
_ marketing, contracts, partnerships, ownership of lands and trees, 
rental of objects, usury and taxation. 
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In religion the Kabyles are considered as Orthodox Muslims, 
Sunnites and Malikites. They accept the creed of Islam but reject 
its civil code in favour of the Kanoun. They observe the Fast of 
Ramadhan and the usual Muslim feasts, allow the women to go 
unveiled, adhere to the belief in the djinn, the Shaitan, and the 
Evil Eye, hold to the efficacy of amulets, of the ‘baraka’ and of a host 
of other animistic practices common to Muslims. Especially in- 
fluential among the Kabyles are the Marabouts or Saints and the 
Khouan. All of these matters are ably discussed, after which the 
author considers at length the questions: Were the Kabyles Christian 
before becoming Muslim? and ‘May we hope for change in the 
future in the religion of this people?’ ‘The answers to these questions 
may profoundly influence mission policy in the future. 

In conclusion Dr Wysner reiterates that while certain forces, 
internal and external, operate to resist change, other forces, such as 


_education, French legislation, contacts with the outside world, slowly 


but certainly are altering the social pattern and will continue so to 
do. Furthermore the Christian missionary will do well to evaluate 
the Kabyle traits and give due consideration to the Kabyle’s spirit 
of solidarity and independence. 

Whether one be anthropologist, sociologist, student of history, or 
missionary, Dr Wysner’s book will be welcomed as a valuable con- 
tribution to the knowledge of one of the strong Berber tribes of 
North Africa. 

E_mer H. DouGLas 


New York City 


A STATEMENT OF THE JEWISH CASE 


Justice FOR MY PropLe: THE JewisH Case. By ERNsT FRANKENSTEIN. 
London: Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. 1944. New York: Dial Press. 


$2.50. 1945. 


ie will be a steep and stony way, and not a primrose path, that 
must be trodden by the Jewish people, if the impression left on 
one by this book is not misleading. 

Dr Frankenstein, a Jewish lawyer, has given us a thoughtful and 
well documented exposition of the Jewish position to-day, as seen 
through the eyes of one whose whole outlook is bound up in the fate 
of his unfortunate people. It is, therefore, perhaps inevitable that 
the book is not free from biased thinking, or at times from a 
convenient slurring over of inconvenient conclusions. 

Briefly, the crux of Dr Frankenstein’s argument (Chapter 9) is 
that as the Jews, ever since their conquest and dispossession by the 
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Romans, have ‘always maintained their protests and claims (z.e. to 
sovereign rights in Palestine) in the strongest possible form’ they 
have never lost those rights: it being a principle of International Law 
that ‘as long as other Powers keep up protests and claims, the actual 
exercise of sovereignty (z.e. by the conquering Power) is not undis- 
turbed’. [The brackets are ours.] This may seem to many a flimsy 
pretext on which to claim complete possession of a country after a 
lapse of two thousand years. Much is said about Britain’s acceptance 
of the Mandate and the Balfour Declaration, and we are taken com- 
petently through all the now familiar facts of twenty-five years ago: 
only to be left at the end with the feeling that, despite clever if some- 
times tortuous reasoning, Dr Frankenstein does not make out his 
case. For example, such an assertion as that on page 108: ‘With the 
exception of the Jews, the inhabitants of Palestine have never 
possessed sovereign rights and self government’ is certainly open to 
question. 

Dr Frankenstein is on safer ground when he turns to the desperate 
— of Jewry to-day, and what he calls the ‘principle of minor 
suffering’ as the moral solution of the Jewish problem. His argument 
that the admission of destitute Jews into Palestine entails far less 
suffering on the Arabs than their exclusion would on themselves is 
one that should appeal to every compassionate heart. The chapter on 
‘Palestine’ gives useful figures on the question of the alleged dis- 
possession of Arabs by the Jews with its consequent hardships, and 
should help to dispose of the oft-repeated myth that Jewish immigra- 
tion is swamping the land and reducing the Arab population to 
beggary. The statistics given (pp. 58 and 59) go to show that with 
improved modern methods of cultivation, a considerable number of 
persons could still be admitted into Palestine without beggary to 
anyone. 

Much that Dr Frankenstein writes on the Arab question is both 
shrewd and to the point. He pleads for the suppression of the rich 
effendi class with their exploitation of the fellahin, who, he claims, in 
a Jewish State would receive sympathetic treatment in co-operation 
with the Jews. 

The latter part of the book, on the obligations, as Dr Frankenstein 
sees them, of the post-war world to Jewry, presents a grim picture. 
Perhaps no picture of the post-war world at present can be anything 
but grim; but imagination boggles at the stupendous upheavals con- 
fronting mankind should the programme outlined here be really, or 
even partly, put into effect. Dr Frankenstein’s claim is quite definite. 
Palestine for the Jews immediately, for them alone as the governing 
Power, for them by indisputable right and not as a concession, is to 
him the only equitable solution of the problem of the Jew and his 
homelessness. ‘To this end, all international policy, all post-war 
reconstruction, should be primarily directed. 
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One asks oneself, could such a programme be put forward by 
anyone who really knows Palestine?—and is driven to the conclusion 
that Dr Frankenstein does not. 

M. E. V. MARSTON 

JERUSALEM \ 





YANKEE BRIDGE-BUILDER 


A Century oF LatTIN-AMERICAN THOUGHT. By W. Rex CRAWFORD. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, $3.50. 1945. 


< he reviewer had decided to treat this volume harshly. ‘Too much 
Toynbee, too much Luis Alberto Sanchez, too many footnotes 
and an absence of personal commitment that exasperates the non- 
specialist, particularly when he has been duly warned in the Introduc- 
tion that the treatise is for the philosophical hoi pollot. If so, why the 
copious references to Spanish sources and why the bibliographical 
omission of the many available English translations of the works 
treated, such as, to mention only one, the Chicago lectures under 
Protestant auspices of that mystical firebrand José Vasconcelos? One 
could not avoid such devilish mental images as ‘pedantic erudition’ 
and all other minutiae common among the learned ‘a la Américaine 
des Etats-Unis’. Why should not the reviewer indulge in such 
pastimes when the reviewed treats him to a stupendous ‘Geist der 
stets verneint’ at the bottom of page 172? und so weiter all through 
and down the line to the end, with Toynbee allusions to the right and 
to the left of the Latin pensadores (thinkers). Deviltry, z.e., philosoph- 
ical mischief, threatened more than once to go further and to put in 
one’s mind a phrase such as ‘the author’s profound superficiality’. 
But no, the whole paragraph should be deleted for the sake of 
equity, and its levity sacrificed at the altar of panamerican solidarity 
and continental good will, especially when Dr Crawford has finally 
joined the ranks of officialdom as cultural attaché to the United States 
Embassy to Brazil. That the reviewer has changed his critical mind is 
due to the practical, panoramic, all-human value of the volume; and 
to a realization of the Herculean task involved in the actual reading, 
selection and translation of hundreds of books, many of them 
voluminous; and to the equanimity, so tranquil and serene, of the 
selector, who never misses his point and rarely permits himself to 
express his personal preferences, as for instance when he dismisses 
Manuel Ugarte with a sort of panegyric philippic. He accuses Ugarte 
—the Ugarte of 1925, when Uncle Sam was still wielding his big stick 
—of not being nice: 


he does not in his principal book miss a chance to record any unfortunate 
boast or confession on the part of North American spokesmen, or to uncover 
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a shady diplomatic transaction, and he puts the least favourable interpreta- 
tion on the gvert actions of our political and economic imperialism . . . 
(p. 149). 


Here equanimity goes by the board, just for once. The implicit 
implication is that there were more favourable interpretations to the 
overt actions of North American Imperialism. (In the 1920’s every 
liberal was doing what Ugarte did.) Crawford explains that he has 
included in his panorama one fascist and one communist. But on the 
basis of sheer ideological balance, why allot fifteen pages to the 
fascist and only seven to the communist, moreover when now the 
U.S.S.R. is our official ally and good neighbour (potentially) to boot? 

E pur si muove. The book is a great book appearing at the right 
time. It is a very heavy anthology of Latin American thought. The 
questions of omission, emphasis and the like are inherent in any 
anthological project and conditioned by the anthologist’s biases and 
prejudices. For instance, one cannot refrain from noticing the 
absence of women in these pages, particularly since the recent award 
of the 1945 Nobel Prize for literature to that great Chilean pensadora, 
Gabriela Mistral. However, our professor-diplomat deserves well of 
‘That Other America’—to use the great Princetonian’s phrase—for 
putting the cream of the thought of thirty-five eminent Latins in 
the coffee of the English-speaking breakfast table. Sarmiento and 
Alberdi, and Ingenieros and Ricardo Rojas from the Argentine 
Republic, are names to conjure with below the Rio Grande. And so 
are those of the Cuban Marti; and of the Mexicans Caso and 
Vasconcelos. 

The positive fact is that the volume includes the very best that 
there is in Latin American thinking, compressed into three hundred 
odd pages of good selections faithfully translated, together with con- 
comitant resumés of each theme that to the expert in this field fall 
a little short of miraculous for the compiler’s power to condense the 
kilometric and roundabout discourses of writers who write ad libitum 
and without the ugly censorship of the North American editors who 
want their manuscripts standardized to three hundred pages or so. 
The result has been the very best possible ‘First Reader’ for a popula- 
tion of 140,000,000 United-Staters who are mostly illiterate in this 
materia, with the exception, of course, of the so-called specialists, who 
know a little more than the rest. This statement is not made dis- 
paragingly. After all, it is the weak and the poor who try to learn the 
ways of the strong and rich, and not vice versa. 

In view of that inhuman fact, Dr Crawford’s labours acquire a 
new and kingly light, for his is a work of kings of the atomic age, 
that is to say, of bridge-builders between the two shores of the 
cultural river. If so, the weakness of superficiality mentioned above 
becomes in effect the very strength of the book. Some one has com- 
pared A Century of Latin American Thought to Will Durant’s Story of 
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Philosophy. There is no doubt that, because of its easy reading, A 
Century will bring the names of these South American worthies and 
their ideas to the mouths of the men and women of the academic Main 
Streets of the United States, even as The Story popularized, for good, 
the antics of Xanthipe . . . and that hidden tear of Kant’s handy- 
man. 
ALBERTO REMBAO 
New York CIty 


LIFE IN A LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


Costa Rican Lire. By JoHN and Mavis Biesanz. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $3.00. 1944. 


pee book is the fruit of an exchange professorship in the 

University of Costa Rica. It is a trustworthy account of life 
in one of the smallest of the Latin American republics, a republic 
distinguished for its democracy and literacy. The book is written 
with such objectivity and sympathy that it could well be translated 
into Spanish and read by all Latin Americans who desire to under- 
stand better their own culture. 

The impediments to social progress exist in less aggravated form 
in Costa Rica than in most of the republics. Here, as elsewhere, the 
trend is marked toward greater aggregations of wealth in land and 
toward the conversion of the small farmers into landless peons. 
Those who are compelled to mortgage their farms generally lose 
them because of the high rate of interest. Land is a good investment 
for the rich because it bears little or no burden of taxation. In Latin 
America the chief sources of public revenue are import and export 
taxes and income from state monopolies, such as liquor or salt. ‘The 
great landowners generally control the government and thus are 
able to shift the tax burden to their advantage. ‘Much of the difficulty 
which agriculture faces’, say our authors, ‘is due to the attitude 
reflected in the contemptuous use of the term campestno (countryman). 
Gentleman farming is the ideal.’ Little progress is made because 
those who till the soil are in the lowest social stratum. The result 
is that all too frequently Latin America is characterized by the 
unintelligent practice of the poor and the unpractical intelligence of 
the rich. 

Another mental attitude that explains much is found in this 
observation by the authors: ‘Luck, friendship and cleverness are 
believed to be more rewarding than diligence’. If one has ‘pull’, 
he can secure a good government position. If one is lucky, he can 
succeed in life through the lottery or some other form of gambling. 
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‘Even the church turnos (fairs) make most of their money from the 
raffles, bingo games and lotteries. A lottery supports the insane 
asylum, and lotteries are used to provide funds for other purposes. 
. . . Many poor people lose all that they have at the gaming tables 
during the fiestas civicas.’ This reviewer believes that a most valuable 
service could be rendered to all Latin America by one who would 
make a careful study of the lottery and show what an economic 
drag it is on the life of the nation. 

The authors’ study of religion in Costa Rica agrees with that of 
practically all foreign observers, such as the late Lord Bryce, who 
wrote of ‘the grave misfortune of South America—the absence of 
a religious foundation for thought and conduct’. Although the 
Church claims ninety per cent of the population, it was learned 
from figures offered by the clergy that considerably less than twenty- 
five per cent of the urban population attend Sunday mass. More 
revealing still is the fact that there are only one hundred and fifty 
priests in Costa Rica and that a large percentage of these are German, 
Spanish or Italian, indicating that the priesthood has little appeal to 
the youth. There is only one priest for every five thousand of the 
population, less than one-fifth as large a proportion of priests to 
Roman Catholics as exists in the United States. 

Out of a total population of two-thirds of a million, the Protestants 
number scarcely five thousand. The authors have little to say about 
Protestant missions, except to note their existence and to explain 
the scant results of their efforts by saying that they are against even 
moderate gambling and drinking or attendance at the movies—all of 
which are the favourite diversions of the people. It should be evident 
to the authors that, if the Protestant missionaries attenuate the 
demands of their faith on the lives of their followers, they will have 
the same type of easy Christianity which has already proved 
ineffective. 

The chapters on courtship and marriage and on the family take 
us right into the heart of Costa Rican life. The subordination of 
women is still the rule in the peasant class, but in the upper classes 
women have much more liberty now than was the case fifty years 
ago. In morals the double standard still prevails, and no change for 
the better has been noted. A man may have a mistress or even more 
than one, and as long as there is no open scandal he suffers no 
reproach from public opinion. All in all the authors of this book 
have accomplished their difficult and delicate task with great skill. 


Cuarces S. DETWEILER 


New York City 
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THE INTER-RELATION OF EAST AND WEST 


Tue AstaN LEGACY AND AMERICAN Lire. Edited by ArTHuR E. Curisty. 
New York: John Day. $3.50. 1945. 


ee is a notable and interesting book, published in collaboration 

with the American East and West Association. Mrs Pearl Buck 
writes the short concluding chapter of a volume which contains eight 
main subjects—music, art, agriculture, missions, poetry, transcend- 
entalism, religion and philosophy. Under each head is given some< 
account of the American debt to the East and the inter-relation of 
East and West. The chapters, written in each case by outstanding 
experts, are not all easy reading or equally valuable. The effect is 
cumulative and the reader will put the book down with a realization 
of how recent is the separation between the cultures of East and West, 
now happily blending again. 

The political history of America dates from 1776 or thereabouts, 
but all the history of Europe lies behind her life. Most people have 
some awareness of China’s gifts to the world of silk and paper, tea 
and porcelain, to mention only some material things. We all owe her 
the gift of rice and, in these days, that most useful of vegetables the 
soya bean. Along with such debts are the traditions of those who 
produced as well as of those who received them. 

The startling fact is revealed that all the main world-religions 
came from the East—Christianity, Buddhism and Islam—that the 
ancient faiths of Greece, Rome, Egypt, and the local cults of Europe 
and America were not able to withstand these eastern religions. Of 
all such influences on American life the impact of China has proved 
the greatest. Chinese poetical forms have moulded certain modern 
American poets; just as, it is well known, Confucian thought had 
great power over Voltaire and Rousseau and over other European 
countries too, of the period of the French Revolution. 

The book shows the influence of Indian thought on poets and 
thinkers of the nineteenth century. Deprived of their religious faith 
by Darwinism and materialism, they found refuge in the Buddhism 
and theosophy of Madame Blavatsky. The Ganges and the Yangtse 
have poured and are pouring their waters into the Mississippi. If 
anyone doubts these things, or is unaware of them, here in the Asian 
Legacy is abundant evidence. 

That missionaries should have been asked to contribute a chapter 
amid those of the poets, the scientists and the philosophers is wholly 
good and right. Mr Stephen Penrose and Mr Oliver Caldwell have 
no difficulty in demonstrating the central and key positions that 
missionaries hold in the mediation of East to West and West to East. 
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This was a first-class opportunity of witness and it has been nobly 
used, 

Such people are apt to live and write largely for their own con- 
stituencies. The chapter on “Ties that Bind’ shows what a field of 
witness lies open to those who have eyes to see and pens to use. 

While Asian Legacy is concerned, in the main, with Asia’s con- 
tribution to the West and to America in particular, hardly any of the 
distinguished writers avoids the aim of exhorting his fellow-citizens 
to repay their debt. It is enheartening, and not entirely unamusing, 
to see so many Sauls among the prophets. 

Mrs Pearl Buck’s closing words about the common humanity of 
‘East and West need saying again and again. Even such a book as 
this accuses Kipling of saying ‘Never the twain shall meet’ when what 
he really said and meant to say was “There is neither East nor West’. 
That lie dies hard. For so many humans have no time to think. It is 
the glory of this book that it is on the side of the angels. 

Here is food for thought and strength for action about our 
common traditions and mutual indebtedness that will reward many 
a thoughtful reader. We commend this book to those who will 
patiently read. It is not a volume for ‘those who run’. There is a 
method here and an example that British writers might follow with 
advantage. The politicians are doing their best, but there is much 
to be gained from the writings of idealists and thinkers. 


Harotp B. RATTENBURY 
LONDON 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SUN YAT-SEN 


Tue TEeacuincs oF Sun Yat-Sen. Compiled and introduced by N. 
GancuLee. London: Sylvan Press. 1os. 6d. 1945. 


Papen an Indian professor should be editing an English volume 

of the writings of a Chinese politician is one other sample of 
the mix-up of life in our modern world. It is also a sign of the growth 
of common interest between peoples of eastern Asia. The attractively 

roduced volume which results has a foreword by Dr Wellington 
ites: This is followed by twenty-eight pages which go under the 
title ‘A Biographical Sketch’. They include, however, the editor’s 
introduction and a summary of conditions in Imperial China, 
before we are given an outline of Sun Yat-Sen’s life. From his many 
writings the following are chosen: personal reminiscences—perhaps 
the most interesting; notes on China and on the Revolution; parts 
of The Three People’s Principles—certainly the most influential; four 
Kuomintang manifestos and two short speeches on the Constitution; 
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a final section which is mostly from The International Development 
of China. 

The place of Sun Yat-Sen in China’s history during this last 
half-century, and the’ position of influence to which his writings 
have been elevated, justify without a doubt the making of such an 
anthology. The selection seems to have been wisely made, and 
good translations (in the case of The Three People’s Principles, that 
by F. W. Price) have been used. Perhaps because of lack of know- 
ledge of Chinese, the editor occasionally lets slip a misprint in a 
romanized Chinese name. The misnaming of a missionary institution 
on page xxiii is the only reference the reviewer can find to Sun’s 
connexion with Christianity. 

The ow needs two additions, first a clearer acknowledgment of 
the reasons for these writings’ importance, and second, critical 
notes upon them. No one doubts Sun’s greatness as a leader, nor 
his ability as a speaker—the writings were mostly originally addresses. 
But would these things have survived by their own merit? With 
regard to some of them, Professor Soothill wrote of ‘false history 
and pathetic economics’.' Under Russian inspiration, the dead 
leader was turned into the Lenin of China’s revolutionary struggle. 
Mr M. William, a New York dentist, seems to have shown (by 100 
pages of quotations in parallel columns) that the third of the People’s 
Principles was largely the result of Dr Sun’s chance reading of his 
Social Interpretation of History. As an American writer has put it: 


The most important part of what was to become the testament of revolu- 
tionary China was the product of an unknown dentist on the other side of 
the world, who had written an obscure book having no reference to China, 
who had never been in China, knew nothing about China, and was probably 
not in the least interested in it. History abounds in irrational and fantastic 
episodes inseparably woven into great events, but no episode is more 
fantastic than this.* 


Yes, indeed, we could do with some critical notes. 
JouN Foster 
SeL_ty Oak CoLieces, BiRMINGHAM 


1 China and England, p. 216. 


2,\N. Peffer: Current History, July 1932, |quoted by V. Purcell, Problems of 
Chinese Education, p. 188. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. Luman J. SHarer, D.Litt., Associate Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in America, 
formerly a missionary in Japan, was one of the four American 
church leaders to visit Japan in the autumn of 1945. 


The Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, recently returned from an extended visit to 
India and China, after some weeks in Australia and New Zealand. 


Mr CHANDRAN DEVANESEN is a member of the Secretariat of the 
National Christian Council of India, with responsibility for matters 
relating to the economic welfare of the Church, especially in South 
India. 


Mr E. C. Buatry holds a similar appointment on the staff of the 
National Christian Council of India, with special reference to North 
India. He and Mr DEvANESEN have recently been on a tour of the 
Madras area as members of the Economic Survey Commission 
appointed by the Madras Representative Christian Council. 


Professor M. SEARLE Bates, Ph.D., author of Religious Liberty: 
An Inquiry, recently published by the International Missionary 
Council, is a member of the history department at the University of 
Nanking, whither he has recently returned. 





The Rev. ANDREW B. Dotc is a Church of Scotland missionary 
at Blantyre, Nyasaland and served as a Chaplain to the Forces, 
East Africa Command, 1941-45. 





The Rev. Lynpon Harriss, of the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa, now engaged in research work at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, before returning to East 
Africa, was formerly Priest-in-Charge of Mikindani, on the coast of 
Tanganyika. 
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The Rev. G. PARRINDER is at work with the Methodist Missionary 
Society in Dahomey, West Africa. 





The Rev. Hans P. EHRENBERG, Ph.D., Dr rer pol., is a ee of 
the German Evangelical Church, and at present Director of Studies 
at the German Confessional Institute, London. 


The Rev. Frep Fietp Goopsgtt, D.D., is Executive Vice- 
President of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 


Reviews of books are by: W. M. Macmittan, formerly Professor 
of History in the Witwatersrand University; the Rev. E. W. GRANT, 
Principal of Healdtown Institution, Fort Beaufort, Cape Province; 
the Rev. T. W. Manson, D.Litt., D.D.; Rylands Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Manchester; the Rev. NICOL 
MacnicoL, D.D., D.Litt., formerly Secretary of the N.C.C. of 
India, and a regular contributor to the Review; the Rev. L. E. 
BRowNE, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Leeds, 
formerly on the staff of the Henry Martyn School of Islamics, 
Aligarh, India; the Rev. T. M. Barker, of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission in Manchuria; the Right Rev. Samuet Heastett, D.D., 
Assistant Bishop of Sheffield, for many years a missionary in Japan 
and Bishop of the diocese of South Tokyo, 1922-40; the Rev. 
Cart A. KELLER-WILLE, Dr Theol., of the Basel Mission, recently 
appointed to work in India; the Rev. Ermer H. DovucLas, a 
missionary in North Africa with the Methodist Church Department 
of Foreign Missions (U.S.A.); Miss M. E. V. Marston, at present 
engaged in voluntary service with Anglican missions in Palestine 
and 'Transjordan; ALBERTO REMBAO, Editor of La Nueva Democracia, 
the organ of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America; the 
Rev. Cuartes S. Dgetwelter, Secretary for Latin America of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society; the Rev. H. B. RATTENBURY, 
Secretary for China and Burma of the Methodist Missionary Society 
and author of China, My China and other books; the Rev. JOHN 
Foster, Professor of Church History, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
formerly in China with the Methodist Missionary Society. 





Limitations of space have necessitated postponing till the July 
issue, a number of entries in sections VIII, IX, XI and XII of the 
Bibliography overleaf. 
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1866-74, and the famous meeting with 
Stanley, graphically retraced with reference 
to original documents. 

C. F. ANDREWS: FRIEND oF INDIA: Nicol 
Macnicol. 96 pp. London: James 
Clarke. 4s.6d. 1945. 148. 

A review is in preparation. 

THREE MISSIONARY PIONEERS AND SOME 

WHO HAVE FOLLOWED ‘THEM. Ss. 


Hjalmar Swanson. 152 pp. Rock 
Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern. 
$1.25. 1945. 149. 


Work in India, China and Africa of the 
Lutheran Augustana Synod. 


ill. The Older Churches 


THE GERMANS AND OURSELVES. Karl 
Barth. London: Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 
1945. I50. 


English translation of a striking presenta- 
tion of the réle of the Swiss people in post- 
war relationships. (See entry No. 353a, 
Oct. 1945.) 


Tue LAND, THE PEOPLE AND THE CHURCHES 


British Council of Churches. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 2s.6d. 1945. I5f. 
A review is in preparation. 
JourNAL OF A HuSBANDMAN. Ronald 
Duncan. 139 pp. London: Faber. 
8s.6d. 1944. 152. 


Convictions on a right attitude to the land, 
arrived at largely through an unsuccessful 
experiment in community farming by 
unsuitably educated people. 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. C. S. 
Orwin. London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 38. 6d. 1945. 153. 


A critical presentation of English rural 
conditions, with constructive suggestions 
for larger scale farming and for decentraliza- 
tion of industries into rural areas. 

tAN INDICTMENT AND A PLEA FROM 
SOUTHERN INDIA. Laura Jackson. 
EWR, 1946 (Jan.), 26-9. 154. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 

JAPAN IN DeFEaT: A report by a Chatham 
House Study Group. xviiit+132 pp. 
London : Oxford University Press. 6s. 
1945. I55- 

A review is in preparation. 

THE JAPANESE NaTIon : A Socra SurRvEY. 
John F. Embree. xii+307 pp. End 
paper map. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $3. 1945. 156. 


See review, p. 220. 
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JAPANESE Farm TENANCY. Seiyei Waku- 
kawa. Far Eastern Survey (New York), 
1945 (Dec. 19), 365-70 ; 1946 (Jan. 16), 


5-8. 157. 
China 
My Twenty-Five YEARS IN CHINA. John 
B. Powell. 436 pp. New York 
Macmillan. $3.50. 1945. 158. 


Personal reactions to the political situa- 
tions in China since 1917. 


THE CHALLENGE OF RED Cuina. Gunther 
Stein. 388 pp. Illus. End paper map. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $3.50. 
London: Pilot Press. 15s. 1945. 159. 

First-hand study of the Communist con- 
trolled area of China, frankly comparing 
conditions at many points with those in the 
Kuomintang regions. 

A DaucutTer oF Han: the autobiography 
of a Chinese working woman. Ida 
Pruitt, ed. 249 New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $2.75. 1945. 160. 

The life-round of a Chinese peasant 
recalled by her in her old age and narrated 
to the editor. 

THE CHINESE CONSTITUTION: A Study 
of Forty Years of Constitution-making 
in China. Pan Wei-tung. xii+ 327 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Institute of Chinese 
Culture. $4. 1945. J6r. 


History and various documents in the 


constitutional movement, with a _ good 
working bibliography of non-Chinese 
sources. 

Tue TEACHINGS OF SUN YaT-SEN. N. 
Gangulee. xi+132 pp. London: 
Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d. 1945. 162. 

See review, p. 232. 

CHUNGKING LISTENING Post. Mark 
Tennien. xvit+2o1 pp. New York: 
Creative Age Press. $2.50. 1945. 163. 


Life in war-time China, as tama by 
a Maryknoll missioner. 

CuHINA SuFFers: Or, My Six thew of 
Work during the Incident.* Ernest M. 
Wampler. 277 pp. Elgin, Ill.: Breth- 
ren Publishing House. $1.50. 1945. 
164. 

Relief work as experienced by one mission 
family in the Church of the Brethren mission 
field, Shansi, 1937-43. 

+ReELicious Liperty IN Cuina. M. 
—_ Bates. IRM, 1946 (Apr.), 165-73. 
I05. 


South-East Asia 


SaBANG TO BALIKPAPAN. A _ missionary 
journey through the Netherlands Indies 
on the eve of war. Alexander McLeish. 
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52 pp. London and New York: World 
Dominion Press. 1s. 6d. 75 cents. 
1946. 166 


War-time survey series, No. 9. 


PIONEER SETTLEMENT IN THE ASIATIC 
Tropics. Karl J. Pelzer. xviiit+ 288 pp. 
New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $5. 
1945. 167. 

Studies in land utilization and agricultural 
colonization in South-eastern Asia. 

¢+Die STELLUNG DER FRAU BEI DEN 
Neapjyu-Dajak IN Borneo. H. Schirer. 
EMM, 1945 (Nov.), 168-88. 168. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Tue East INDIA COMPANY, AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE Far East. 


Marguerite Eyer Wilbur. xvi+477 pp. 
New York: R.R. Smith. $7.50. 1945. 
169. 


Detailed study, drawn largely from the 
source materials in the British Museum and 
in the India Office, London, of the Company 
and its influence. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE CHuRCH. W. M. 
Ryburn. 84 pp. Lucknow: Lucknow 
Publishing Company. 1945. 170. 

A review is in preparation. 


+CHRISTIAN ELEMENTARY EDucCATION. Bir 


Bahadur. Delhi (London), 1945 (Oct.), 
36-40. 171. 

tEconomic PLANNING IN INpiA. E. C. 
Bhatty. IRM, 1946 (Apr.), 153-64. 
572. 

+CHRISTIANS AND’ INbDIA’s’- NATIONAL 
Destiny. Chandran Devanesen. IRM, 


173. 


1946 (Apr.), 143-52. 


Near East and North Africa 


EDUCATION IN PALESTINE, 1920-1945. 
Noah Nardi. xvit+255 pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Zionist Organization of 
America. $1.50. 1945. 174. 

Comprehensive factual survey, with an 
analysis of contemporary problems, and of 
Jewish and Arab systems. 


Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
Mupp ie East : AN OUTLINE OF PLANNED 
RECONSTRUCTION. Alfred Bonné. xii+ 
164 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 1945. 
12s.6d. 175. 

A study of the cultivable potentialities of 
the area, including those of irrigation, in 
relation to land reform and a more equitable 
land settlement as the basic clue to the 
raising of the standard of living. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Tue Aras Istanp: The Middle East, 
1939-1943. Freya Stark. xxiv+236 pp. 
New York: Knopf. $3.50. 1945. 176, 

The Arab world as it is to-day, dealing with 
the young effendi and the influences that 
mould him now. 

SULEIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT. _ Roger 
Bigelow Merriman. Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Harvard University Press. 325 pp. 
1944. 177. 

The life of the great Turkish leAder who 
inspired fear that the Turks would conquer 
all of Europe in the sixteenth century. 
Much of the material was gathered by the 
late Professor Coolidge of Harvard. 

TOBSERVATIONS IN EcyptT. Edwin E. 
Calverley. MW, 1946 (Jan.), 2-6. 178. 

+FRANCE AND THE LEvANT. Kenneth 
Williams. Fortnightly (London), 1945 
(July), 9-14. 179. 

THE SPIRITUAL RECONSTRUCTION OF 
EuROPEAN Jewry. Salo Baron. Com. 
mentary ead York), 1945 (Nov), 
4-12. 180 

+TowarpD ied Unity. H. A. R. Gibb. 
FA, 1945 (Oct.), 119-129. 81. 

+THE CuHuRCH IN IRAN. J. Mark Irwin. 
MW, 1946 (Jan.), 7-16. 182. 

¢THeE GROWING FELLOWSHIP IN PERSIA 
W. J. Thompson. Outlook (London), 
1945 (May), 1. 183. 


IRAN. THE RHYTHM Recurs. Time 
(New York), 1945 (Dec.), 28-33. 184. 
+Guest IN Saupr ARABIA. Maynard 0, 


Williams. National Geographic Maga- 
zine (Washington, D.C.), 1945 (Oct.) 
463-87. 185. 

+TuHe Sanusis OF NORTHERN AFRICA. 
C. C. Adams. MW, 1946 (Jan.), 21-45. 
186. 





Africa (General ) 
Les LANGUES N£&GRO-AFRICAINES ET LB 


PEUPLES QUI LES PARLENT. L. Hom: 
burger. 350 pp. Paris: Payot. Fr. 
100. 1941. 157. 


A review is in preparation. 


+THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND DEMOBIL- 
IZATION IN AFrica. Andrew B. Doig. 
IRM, 1946 (Apr.), 174-82. 188. 


West Africa 
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Illus. Map. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity’ Press (for the International 
African Institute). 30s. 1945. 189. 

A review is in preparation. 


New TuRNS ON THE LiBERIA Roan. 
George F. Flora. 228 pp. Baltimore : 
Board of Foreign Missions of .the 
United Lutheran Church. 60 cents. 
1945. 90. 

A mission study book, written in a per- 
sonalized narrative form. 


MAN IN THE BusH. Margaret R. Seebach. 
159 pp. Baltimore: Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. 60 cents and $1. 1945. I9I. 

Lutheran work in Liberia as shown in the 
lives of Morris Officer and David Alexander 
Day. 

MIGRATION OF INDIGENOUS WORKERS IN 
THE BELGIAN Conco. Pierre de Briey. 
International Labour Review (Montreal), 
1945 (Oct.), 335-51. 192. 

La NoTION DE PROPRIETE CHEZ QUELQUES 
PEUPLADES MATRILINEALES DU CONGO 
Betcr. N. De Cleene. Africa (Lon- 
don), 1946 (Jan.), 23-8. 193. 

{THE STRUCTURE OF THE BARUNDI Com- 
MUNITY (Ruanda-Urandi Territory, 
Central Alfrica). George Smets. Man 
(London), 1946 (Jan.), 12-16. 194. 

See also 146 (Christian Reformed Church 
in Nigeria). 


East and Central Africa 


{THE MIssIONARY ON THE East AFRICAN 
Coast. Lyndon Harries. IRM, 1946 
(Apr.), 183-6. 195. 


See also 147 (Livingstone’s Last Journey). 


America and the West Indies 


New Crops FOR THE New Wor _p. Edited 
by Charles Morrow Wilson. viii+295 
pp. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 
1945. 196. 

Iniportant for workers’ in agricultural 
communities in Central and South America. 
THE PuesLo INDIAN Wor.LD. Edited by 
Edgar L. Hewett and Bertha P. Dutton. 
With appendices: The South-west 
Indian Languages and The Sounds and 
Structure of the Aztecan Languages, by 


John P. Harrington. 176 pp. Albu- 
querque, N.M.: University of New 
Mexico. $4. 1945. 197. 


How the Indian has looked upon his 
environment, and how his ancient faith still 
prevails. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY CULTURE OF THE 
CAuitA InpiaNs. Ralph L. Beals. 
xiit+244 pp. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 50 cents. 
1945. 198. 

Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 142. 

Our AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. Prepared by 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 280 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press. $3. 1945. 199 

The history, achievements, economic 
characteristics and cultural contributions of 
the Latin-Americas. 


THE LaTIN AMERICAN FRONT. Joseph F. 
Privitera. xiit+212 pp. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company. 
$2.25. 1945. 200. 


The effect on Latin America of the second 
world war, on the psychological, economic 
and political fronts. 


Cocks AND BULLS IN Caracas : ‘How we 


live in Venezuela. Olga _ Bricefio. 
161 pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.75. 1945. 202. 


Illuminating interpretation of everyday 

life, customs and modes of thought. 

SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE ON BRAZIL OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE PUBLISHED 
UP TO 1940. Edited by Donald Pierson. 
xvi+60 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $1.50. 1945. 
202. » 

Sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Latin American Studies of the National 
Research Council, the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. Annotated. 


The Pacific Area 
CALABASHES AND KINGs: an introduction 


to Hawaii. Stanley D. Porteus. xvi+ 
245 pp. Palo Alto, Cal.: Pacific 
Books. $3.50. 1945. 203. 


A psychologist and geographer presents 
an unbiased view of the racial, social and 
economic conditions. 


Fields General 


Edited by Arthur E. Christy. x+276 
pp. Illus. New York: John Day. 
$3.50. 1945. 204. 


See review, p. 231. 

LanpD TENURE IN THE COLONIES. V. 
Liversage. x+151 pp. London : Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 1945. 
205. 

A survey of forms of land tenure in various 


parts of the world and their bearing on 
colonial policy. 





4. 
Tue AstaAN LEGACY AND AMERICAN LIFE. 
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THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 


CouncIL, 1606-1945. Martin Wight. 
187 pp. London: Faber. tos. 6d. 
1946. 206. 


A review is in preparation. 


Soviet Far EASTERN POLICY, 1931-1945. 
Harriet L. Moore. xviiit284 pp. 
Princeton : Princeton University Press. 
$2.50. 1945. 207. 

An intensive study of fourteen years’ 
diplomatic struggle, compiled almost ex- 
clusively from Soviet sources. 


Tue Basis oF SovieT STRENGTH. George 
B. Cressey. xiv+287 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $3. 1945. 208. 

The people, their geographical . setting, 
the ability of their government to meet great 
objectives. 


New Frontiers IN Asia: A Challenge to 
the West. Philip Jaffe. 372 pp. New 
York: Knopf. $3. 1945. 209. 

Interrelations between unequally advanced 
industrial powers, considering in turn India, 
China, Japan, British imperial policy, and 
the Soviet Union in the Far East. 

NATIONALITIES AND NATIONAL MINORITIES. 
Oscar I. Janowsky. xx+232 pp. New 
York : Macmillan. $2.75. 1945. 270. 

Emphasizes East-Central Europe and the 
cultural freedom provided for the many 
peoples composing the Soviet Union. 


AMERICA AND THE New Worip. The 
Merrick Lectures for 1945. Norman 
Angell and others. 155 pp. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$1.50. 1945. 2I2. 

Significant factors affecting ost-war 
relationships between the United States 


and six other powers or areas, including 
Japan, China and S.-E. Asia. 


+Cutina AND INDIA Loox AngaD. J. W. 
Decker. IRM,1946(Apr.), 131-42. 272. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR =Chinese Recorder _ : 

EMM  ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magaziz 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR =East and West Review 

FA ——_ —— 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =IJnternational Review of Missions 

JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, lication 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, Tee ae 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published i 
Edinburg Londea, S 


th House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


-VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
AUSLEGUNG VON MATTHAUs 28, 16-20, 
Karl Barth. 23 pp. Basel: Basler 
Missionsbuchhandlung. Fr. 1.50. 1945. 
213. 
A review is in preparation. . 
Wor.p CHRISTIANITY. John J. Considine. 
xviiit+ 46 pp. Milwaukee, Wis. : Bruce 
Publishing Company. $1. 1945. 214, 
Rebuilds the framework of human unity 
as taught in the fundamental Roman Catholic 


Christianity and missioners to spread it. 


tLa Doctrine SocraLE CATHOLIQUE ET 
LES MIssIONS D’AFRIQUE. P. J. De 
Menasce. Acta Tropica (Basel), 1945 
(3), 193-210. 275. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

Tue Cominc Great Cuurcu. Theodore 
O. Wedel. 160 pp. New York: Mac 
millan. $2. 1945. 216. 

A review is in preparation. 

TPRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNiITy. Hans P. 
Ehrenberg. IRM, 1946 (Apr.), 194-8. 
217. 

tLa Vérité vous D£xivrera: Réflexions 
sur le mouvement oecuménique. J. 


Kopf, O.P. Catholicité (Lille), 1946 
(jan.), 17-21. 278. 
tT’ Lux Vira#, Caritas.’ ‘ Cuaritt, 


Lumizre bE Vig.’ Paul Couturier. 
Catholicité (Lille), 1946 (jan.), 7-16. 219. 


See also 154 (Older Churches and S. India 





Scheme). 


MAGAZINE TITLES 








NCCR —=Neletn) Christian Council Review 
ndia 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA =Pacific Affairs 

SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
ededeelingen ” 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR = Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und 

Ss we 
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The International Missionary Council.—These notes go to press at 
a date which makes possible some brief account of the sessions of the Ad 
Interim Committee of the Council, which were held in Geneva, on the invita- 
tion of the Missionary Council of Switzerland, from February 16th to 19th 
(for the first time since the meeting held at Hemmen, Holland, in 1939). The 
occasion also marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the meeting at Lake 
Mohonk, U.S.A., in 1921, at which the International Missionary Council was 
founded, and a personal reminder of that gathering was very happily provided 
by the active part taken in the Geneva meeting by Dr Jonn R. Mort. 

It was much regretted that Bishop James CHAMBERLAIN Baker, Chairman 
of the Council, was prevented by the serious illness of Mrs Baker and himself 
from attending. The Chair was taken on successive days by Dr WEsTMANN, 
of Sweden, the Bishop or WorcEsTER, and Dr F. F. Goopsg t, of U.S.A. 
Other members and consultants present represented China, India, Indonesia, 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, France, Germany, Switzerland. 

In the seven years that have elapsed since the last meeting outstanding 
losses have occurred, and the meeting stood to honour the memory of 
Wiri1am Paton, Wri1am Temp e, V. S. Azarian, Bishop of Dornakal, 
ELizaABETH VAN BOoETZELAER, of the Netherlands, Jutius Ricurer, of 
Germany, Locan H. Roots, Bishop of Hankow, Henry H. Riaas, Secretary 
of the Near East Christian Council, and A. J. Cross, leader of United Missions 
in the Copper Belt. 

It was indicative of the Council’s vitality that none of the departments 
presenting reports of their activities over the war period showed anything 
approaching immobilization, either in respect of freedom of movement for 
their officers about the field, or as regards the achievement of results. 

On behalf of the Department of Social and Economic Research and 
Counsel, Mr Mere Davis gave an account of field surveys undertaken in 
Central and South America and in the West Indies. On this last occasion 
on which he will report on the work of the department before retiring from 
the directorship which he has so ably held since the department was first 
set up, he also presented the newly published handbook: New Buildings 
on Old Foundations : Stabilizing the Younger Churches in their Environment, 
in which are set out the underlying principles on which the work of the 
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department is based, for the ghidance of the churches in implementing the 
results of the department’s research and in the training of personnel for 
that purpose. The extension of the scope of the department was clearly 
in the mind of the committee, and in appointing, by a unanimous vote, the 
Rev. C. W. Ranson, until recently a secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India, as Mr Davis’s successor, the likely necessity of a further 
appointment, possibly of a specially qualified economist, was also recognized. 

The report of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to 
the Jews, all three of whose officers were present (one of them coming directly 
from a visit of several months to Czechoslovakia), gave a movingly human 
picture of the scope in the field of rehabilitation which had opened to it over 
a period of concentrated persecution of the Jews; and the nature of the 
committee’s present task was brought realistically home with the reminder 
of the two classes of Jewish people— returning exiles’ and ‘ survivors ’— 
to whom the Christian approach must for the most part be made. The 
Ad Interim Committee, moreover, was left under no illusion that anti- 
semitism was now a thing of the past, and the work of this particular depart- 
ment in the days immediately ahead was presented as dealing very largely 
with the eradication of anti-semitism, more especially in America and 
Europe. A particularly baffling aspect of the problem of the Christian 
approach to the Jews was provided by the fact that the great majority of 
European Jews are in Russia and therefore to some extent inaccessible. 

The International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, on 
whose behalf Miss MarcareT Wrone had made an extensive visit to the 
field in the course of the war years, had experienced ever-growing oppor- 
tunities, and an impressive demand was apparent for Christian literature, 
not forgetting newspapers and periodicals, and for the development of 
printing presses and production and distribution facilities. 

Reports of experiences in France, the Netherlands, Denmark, Germany 
revealed a noticeable similarity at many points; an encouragingly steady 
stream of missionary candidates, more especially from among young women ; 
increased giving for missions, even though the money could not for the time 
being be used on the field ; a growing sense of the work overseas as something 





organically bound up with the life of the home Church. It was significant | 
to hear from Germany of the number of enquiries being received from men | 
who had experienced a call to missionary service while in the forces. The 
courses on missionary subjects, moreover, at the people’s high schools, were | 
reported to be crowded; and while difficulties were being experienced in) 
the building up of church life, a vital spiritual force was undoubtedly gathering } 
in Germany around the missionary element, both home and foreign. 


Similar, also, were experiences of control and frustration, in the case off 


formerly ‘ occupied ’ countries, at the hands of the secular power. But the 
accounts given of these experiences, though they suggested much suffering” 
and hardship, left a clear impression of the patience and constructive in- 
genuity with which obstructive measures had been met. 

Not the least moving of the items on the agenda was the account of the 
services rendered to the ‘ orphaned missions’ and the gratitude expressed 
by those mission boards whose work on the field had been kept in being, 
No less a sum than $4,742,000 had been raised by the end of 1945, in the 
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United States, Canada, Sweden, Great Britain, Switzerland and elsewhere, 
for that purpose. In some instances, it was evident, help would continue 
to be needed and the committee recognized a major responsibility, in this 
connexion, likely to continue for another three years. But in all cases, the 
will to resume full financial responsibility for the respective missions was 
markedly apparent. This service to ‘orphaned missions’ was aptly de- 
scribed in the message issued at the end of the sessions as ‘ not only one 
of the great achievements of Christian history but the outstanding proof 
in our time of the reality of our fellowship in the family of Christ. It has 
prompted many to affirm that “the spirit of Tambaram still lives” and it 
led all to determine that the new relationship shall not be allowed to die ’. 

In the light of the missionary interest disclosed in the countries of 
the ‘older’ churches, it was mteresting to hear accounts of life in the 
‘younger ’ churches; and it would falsify the situation not to realize 
that the keenness of the ‘older’ churches to renew their work will 
call for some adjustment to the further growth towards autonomy which 
many ‘ younger’ churches have achieved in the course of their enforced 
isolation. Those qualified to speak, for instance, for Burma and Thailand, 
showed what marked progress has been made in indigenous leadership. 
The Church in Japan has been entirely cut off from fellowship with mission- 
aries and, as is widely known, has functioned, except for the absence of the 
greater number of the Episcopal churches, and of the Adventist group, as a 
single body, the Church of Christ in Japan. Reports from Indonesia tell of 
restricted activity and much affliction of missionaries.and of Indonesian 
ministers. They tell, too, of the Church falling under the same suspicion, 
on account of its international associations, as was recorded from occupied 
China. But future planning in Indonesia looks vigorously towards self- 
government, and towards the formation of a National Christian Council with 
ramifications in many directions. 

The strain through which the Church in occupied China has passed has 
made severe inroads upon the strength of Chinese personnel, particularly 
among the ministry, and a new generation of leaders will need to be built up. 
From China, as from elsewhere in the Far East, the demand was clearly 
voiced more than once in the course of the meeting that foreign missionaries 
should be chosen, for the period now before us, primarily for their ability 
to take part in the training of indigenous leaders. 


North America.—‘ Literacy Institutes ’ for missionaries oh furlough and 
missionary candidates were conducted by Dr Frank Laubach in early 1946 
at Cornell University, Scarritt College, Kennedy School of Missions and the 
Short Term School for Rural Workers. 

Dr E. K. Higdon, secretary of the Philippine committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference, spent three months in the Philippines discussing post- 
war proposals with Filipino churchmen. The Philippine committee collected 
100,000 used books for church and school libraries, helped the Church Com- 
mittee for Relief in Asia raise $75,000 and secure supplies to send to the 
Philippines and assisted the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches 
to finance literature production and the printing of hymnals and to pay 
staff salaries when the Philippine churches were without funds. The com- 
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mittee’s post-war programme includes financing a commission to survey 
education in co-operation with nationals and missionaries on the field, 
assisting in the selection of a missionary secretary to serve with the Philippine 
secretary on the staff of the Philippine Federation, aid in the purchase of 
surplus war materials and the appointment of four couples for specialized 
types of work to serve denominationally under the direction of the Federation. 

The Christian Medical Council has been in consultation on medical 
education with the Planning Committee of the Associated Christian Colleges 
in China. The Christian Medical Council has ventured to urge ‘ that there 
be no more than five Christian university medical schools in China’. This 
would provide for resumption of effort at Mukden, Tsinan, Shanghai, Lingnan 
(Canton) and West China. 

At a recent gathering Dr John B. Grant, formerly of China, more recently 
Director of the All-India Institute of Hygiene, in Calcutta, reported on his 
journey through India with the Sir Joseph Bhore Commission and on the 
relationship of its findings to the Vellore Christian Medical College. His 
suggéstions were that Vellore lay great emphasis on the training of nurses 
and on hospital social service and should develop its cultural programme, 
reaching out from the medical college as a teaching health centre; and 
should continue the leprosy programme so ably led by Dr Robert Cochrane. 

More than 40,000 pounds of material relief flow weekly into the ware- 
houses at the United Church Service Centres in New Windsor; Maryland, and 
Modesto, California. From these depéts they are shipped by the material 
aid department of the Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Recon- 
struction to Europe and Asia, where distribution is made by the World 
Council Service Commission and the Church Committee for Relief in Asia. 
The bulk of these materials is made up by clothing, bedding and shoes, 
essential to European and Asiatic health during the winter. Altogether 
the American Protestant churches aim to send $19,000,000 to Europe’s 
churches. The Commission for World Council Service, agent for distribution 
in Europe, discloses that the budget calls for $11,000,000 in cash and 
$8,000,000 in the value of contributed goods. 

Dr Glora M. Wysner, Secretary of the Committee on Work Among 
Moslems of the Foreign Missions Conference, reached Algiers on October 19th 
on a survey trip in North Africa, the Near and Middle East. Plans‘for the 
conference on Moslem work to be held at Princeton, New Jersey, June 24th 
to 30th, 1946, are going forward. 


New Zealand.—The secretariats and offices of the National Missionary 
Council and the National Council of Churches have been amalgamated, at / 
Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, C.I. Under this 
arrangement the National Missionary Council retains its full independence, 
but the practical amalgamation represents definite progress in the matter 
of co-operation and unity between the churches themselves and the missionary 
work. The chairman of the National Missionary Council is the Rev. W. A. 
Burley and of the National Council of Churches, Principal A. L. Haddon. 
The Rev. H. W. Newell is secretary for both organizations. 
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